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Operation  Desert  Storm 

Neighborhood  Rallies 
Against  War:  Links  Military 
Spending  to  Cuts  at  Home 


by  Lee  Romney 

In  the  pulsating  mob  of  7,000  pro- 
testers who  gathered  at  the  federal 
building  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
on  Jan.  15  to  protest  the  imminent  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  one  man  stood  out. 
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Photo:  Phil  Head 

The  federal  building  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
was  the  scene  of  peace  demonstrations  in 
the  wake  of  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Pete  Jackson,  who  has  lived  in  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco  for  12  years,  carried  a 
protest  sign  in  one  hand,  and  a  paper 
coffee  cup  to  collect  spare  change  in  the 
other. 

Plenty  of  people  he  knew  were  con- 


cerned, he  said,  but  they  were  with 
another  crowd  that  day — waiting  in  line 
for  their  welfare  checks. 

While  the  Persian  Gulf  may  seem 
worlds  away  to  Tenderloin  residents 
anxious  about  paying  the  bills  and  just 
surviving,  a  foreboding  sense  of  the 
hardships  the  war  will  bring  permeates 
the  neighborhood. 

Local  organizations  are  responding. 
Glide  Church  has  staffed  a  telephone 
hotline  for  those  concerned  about  the 
war.  The  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  (NOMPC)  is  distributing  a 
list  of  places  to  give  blood  for  the  troops 
and,  along  with  other  Tenderloin  agen- 
cies, is  organizing  neighborhood  pro- 
tests against  the  war. 

On  Feb.  5  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Boniface 
Church,  121  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  organ- 
izers plan  a  Tenderloin  march  protest- 
ing the  war's  impact  on  lpw-incoxr.c 
people  in  the  United  States.  The  dem- 
onstration— part  of  some  200  actions 
scheduled  the  same  day  by  Common 
Agenda — is  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
release  of  President  Bush's  federal 
budget.  Demonstrators  are  calling  for 
federal  priorities  to  be  reordered  from 
the  military  to  human  and  environ- 
mental needs. 

"We  have  to  help  people  get  out  of 
this  dream  world  that  the  war  isn't 
costing  us  anything,"  said  Charlene 
Tschirhart,  advocacy  director  for  the  St. 
Anthony  Foundation. 

The  Tenderloin  is  home  to  a  large 
population  of  homeless  people,  war 
veterans,  people  with  AIDS,  arid  South- 
continued  on  page  6 


Photo  Phi  Head 

Marching  in  the  Memory  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.: 

Young  and  old  alike  rode  a  Freedom  Train  from  San  Jose  and  marched  from  the  Bayview  and 
other  parts  of  the  city  to  hear  speakers  and  performers  extol  the  legacy  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  on  Jan.  21  at  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Auditorium. 

Carrot  and  Stick 

Mayor  Maps  Out  Approach 
For  Homeless  Drinkers 


by  Sara  Colm 


M 


ayor  Art  Agnos  sketched  out 
his  approach  to  treating  home- 
less alcoholics  last  month, 
which  calls  for  involuntary  detention  of 
those  who  relapse  too  many  times  and 
continually  violate  the  law  by  being 
publicly  drunk. 

Responding  to  a  December  1990 
report  by  The  Tenderloin  Times  that 
showed  that  many  of  the  113  homeless 
people  who  died  on  San  Francisco's 


Local  2  Enlists  Humor  in  the  Drive  to 
Organize  the  Workers  at  the  Pare  Fifty  Five 


streets  last  year  were  chronic  alcohol 
abusers,  Agnos  told  The  Times  in  Janu- 
ary that  creating  a  drop-in  center  for 
homeless  alcoholics  was  his  top  prior- 
ity. 

But  homeless  advocates  are  con- 
cerned that  such  a  center  will  not  open 
until  October  1991  at  best— some  eight 
months  and  possibly  75  deaths  away — 
because  there  are  no  funds  for  the  facil- 
ity in  the  current  fiscal  year's  budget. 

Advocates  reacted  negatively  to  part 
of  Agnos'  vision  for  treatment  of  home- 
less alcoholics  in  San  Francisco,  which 
involves  "sentencing"  those  alcoholics 
who  relapse  too  many  times  to  a  "diver- 
sion center." 

continued  on  page  5 


by  Eleanor  Shapiro 

When  management  of  the  Pare 
Fifty  Five  hotel  recently  en- 
couraged its  employees  to 
bring  in  ethnic  food  for  an  International 
Food  Day  party,  union  organizers  in 
the  hotel  had  an  idea.  Like  carrier  pi- 
geons crossing  into  enemy  territory, 
fortune  cookies  found  their  way  to  the 
banquet  table  loaded  with  smuggled 
messages. 

For  dessert,  fellow  workers  got  for- 
tunes like  "Bright  sun,  a  cloudless  sky. 
Local  2  in  Pare  Fifty  Five"  for  dessert. 

The  hotel's  security  chief  seized  the 
offending  cookies,  threatening  that  their 
lawyers  would  have  the  final  word. 
After  several  minutes  of  wrangling,  the 
security  chief  relented  and  the  employ- 
ees got  their  cookies  back. 

Such  good-humored  union  organiz- 
ing tactics  have  been  at  the  heart  of  the 
campaign  to  unionize  the  Pare  Fifty 
Five,  according  to  Kevin  O'Connor,  staff 
director  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Bartenders  Union,  Lo- 
cal 2,  the  largest  union  in  the  city. 
The  dispute,  however,  is  dead  seri- 


ous. During  a  long  labor  trial  that  ended 
in  October  1990,  40  Pare  Fifty  Five 
workers  testified  that  they  were  har- 
assed, threatened,  and  spied  on  by  the 
hotel's  management  for  pro-union  ac- 
tivity. 

Cure  or  Curse 

San  Francisco 
Electroshockfs 

by  Leslie  Haggin 

An  assault  on  the  brain  or  the  last 
hope  for  those  suffering  severe 
depression?  The  debate  over  the 
use  of  electroconvulsive  therapy,  known 
as  ECT  or  shock  treatment,  has  been 
revived  by  two  San  Francisco  hospitals, 
reinstating  what  some  call  medical 
science's  most  controversial  treatment. 

Electroshock  has  come  back  to  sev- 
eral San  Francisco  psychiatric  wards 
despite  being  phased  out  by  most  hos- 
pitals in  the  late  1970s  because  of  public 
outcry.  But  now  both  San  Francisco's 


Gang  more  than  72  charges  of  such 
intimidation  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (NLRB),  government 
labor  lawyers  argued  that  the  hotel 
should  be  ordered  to  bargain  with  Local 
continued  on  page  8 


Considers 
Comeback 


St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  Pacific  Presby- 
terian Medical  Center  have  brought 
back  ECT,  calling  its  new  and  improved 
version  a  "safe  and  effective"  treatment 
for  patients  who  suffer  from  severe 
depression  and  do  not  respond  to  other 
treatments  such  as  medication  or  coun- 
seling. 

Learning  of  the  re-emergence  of  elec- 
troshock from  ECT  opponents,  Super- 
visor Angela  Alioto  called  for  a  series  of 
public  hearings  last  fall  to  gather  infor- 
mation about  the  risks  and  merits  of 
electroshock. 

continued  on  page  8 
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ask  the  people 


by  Julie  Scheff 
photos  by  Phil  Head 

What  do  you  think  about  the 
anti-war  demonstrations  taking 
place  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
throughout  the  city? 

(Asked  at  the  Main  Library) 


Michael  Mills 

"Everyone  has  the 
right  to  demonstrate, 
but  it's  a  little  ridicu- 
lous. They're  not  mak- 
ing any  difference. 
There's  always  war 
and  always  will  be 
war.  I  don't  like  the 
spray  painting  and  de- 
stroying things." 

Varouj  Jebian 

"We  shouldn't  be  in 
the  Middle  East.  We 
seem  to  have  caused 
the  problem  in  the  first 
place  by  giving  Sad- 
dam Hussein  so  much 
power  during  the 
Iran/Iraq  war." 

Wallace  Green 

"The  protests  are 
fine.  But  when  they 
start  breaking  things 
and  setting  cars  on  fire, 
I  don't  like  that.  The 
war  has  gone  a  little 
too  far.  There's  hope  if 
everyone  sat  down 
and  talked,  maybe." 

S.  Tartt 

"I'm  neutral  on  that. 
The  U.S.  shouldn't 
stick  their  nose  in  eve- 
rybody else's  business. 
It  doesn't  concern  the 
U.S.  I  fought  in  Viet- 
nam and  that's  what 
we  did  then." 

Michael  Baker 

"I'm  for  the  dem- 
onstrations, they  are 
effective,  but  I  don't 
believe  in  violence. 
America  has  no  busi- 
ness over  there.  The 
war  has  blown  every- 
thing out  of  propor- 
tion. It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  U.S." 

Bambi  Moise 

"It  infuriates  me. 
They  should  have 
been  demonstrating 
when  the  deadline  of 
Jan.  15  was  set.  Dem- 
onstrating isn't  going 
to  have  any  effect 
whatsoever.  It'sjustan 
emotional  reaction." 

Sam  Andrews 

"I'm  for  it.  But  I 
don't  like  them  spray 
painting.  I  don't  think 
that  makes  sense.  I'm 
against  the  war  and  for 
the  protests  but  I  think 
it's  redundant  to  tear 
stuff  up." 

Dm  Gash 

"I  got  thrown  in  jail 
(for  demonstrating) 
for  three  days.  The 
cops  beat  me  up,  they 
accused  me  of  throw- 
ing bottles.  But  I  got 
out  yesterday.  I'm 
going  to  all  the  demos. 
It's  positive  to  trash 
cop  cars,  but  not  other 
people's  cars.  They 
should  blow  up  the 
Chevron  building." 


Times  Editorial 

City  Plays  a  Shell  Game 
Rather  Than  Acting  To  Halt 
Needless  Homeless  Deaths 


In  December  1990  The  Tenderloin 
Times  released  its  annual  investigation 
of  homeless  people  who've  died  in  San 
Francisco,  reporting  113  homeless 
deaths  in  1990,  compared  to  110  the 
previous  year.  At  the  same  time,  Mayor 
Art  Agnos  declared  that  homeless 
deaths  were  decreasing. 

"A  report  by  the  city's  Department 
of  Public  Health  shows  a  decline  in 
homeless  deaths  this  past  year  to  82," 
wrote  Agnos  in  a  guest  editorial  in  the 
Dec.  18  edition  of  the  San  Francisco  Inde- 
pendent. The  same  assertion  was  made 
by  the  mayor  in  a  radio  interview  on 
Dec.  14  and  by  a  Health  Department 
press  release  dated  Dec.  17. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  city  report  at  all. 
The  figures  Agnos  quoted  were  ob- 
tained from  preliminary  data  on  home- 
less deaths  gathered  by  The  Tenderloin 
Times.  In  the  course  of  his  research, 
Times  reporter  Bill  Kisliuk  shared  his 
data  on  homeless  deaths  with  Dr.  Daniel 
Wlodarcyk,  medical  director  of  the  city's 
Healthcare  for  the  Homeless  program, 
who  compiles  the  city's  homeless  dea  ths 
statistics. 

"The  number  that  I  Agnos)  got  basi- 
cally came  from  what  Bill  gave  me," 
said  Dr.  Wlodarczyk.  "At  that  point  I 
had  not  finished  my  research  or  gone 
over  the  coroner's  reports." 

The  figure  that  Kisliuk  relayed  to 
Wlodarcyk — 82 — was  only  a  portion  of 
the  total  number  of  homeless  deaths: 
the  number  of  coroner's  cases.  In  the 
course  of  The  Times'  annual  investiga- 
tion, we  consult  more  than  coroner's 
reports,  however.  We  check  records  at 
mortuaries,  shelters,  and  hotline  hotels 
to  come  up  with  our  final  tally. 

In  a  meeting  with  The  Tenderloin  Times 
on  Jan.  11,  Agnos  accused  The  Times  of 
changing  its  research  methodology  to 
achieve  higher  numbers  of  homeless 
deaths.  When  informed  that  The  Times 
hadnotchanged — but  maintained  strict 
adherence  to  its  methodology  for  the 
last  three  years,  the  mayor  retracted  his 
accusation  and  apologized  to  The  Times. 

In  late  January,  Dr.  Wlodarczyk  said 


his  research  for  1990  was  almost  com- 
plete. Looking  at  the  same  time  period 
as  The  Tenderloin  Times  study,  Dr. 
Wlodarczyk  reported  that  he  found  108 
homeless  coroner's  cases — not  82. 

Whafs  ironic  in  all  of  this — a  petty 
numbers  game  where  one  death  is  one 
too  many — is  that  the  city's  source  for 
its  December  declaration  that  homeless 
deaths  were  declining  was  The  Tender- 
loin Times  itself,  and  not  the  city's  own 
researchers. 

Two  years  ago  the  city  agreed  to 
regularly  analyze  and  publicly  release 
homeless  deaths  statistics  in  order  to 
guide  medical  outreach  teams  and 
add  ress  the  nu  mbers  of  homeless  people 
dying  on  the  streets.  But  to  date,  the 
only  time  the  city  releases  any  figures 
or  analysis  of  homeless  deaths  is  in  a 
face-saving  gesture  each  December 
when  it  is  called  to  respond  to  The  Times' 
annual  report  by  other  media. 

That  is  not  why  The  Times  does  the 
study,  and  thaf  s  not  why  homeless 
advocates  have  called  on  the  city  for 
two  years  to  analyze  and  release  the 
data  on  a  regular  basis. 

It's  one  thing  [for  The  Tenderloin 
Times]  to  report  the  figures,  and  an- 
other for  the  city  to  act,"  said  Coalition 
on  Homelessness  staffer  Josh  Brandon. 
That's  where  the  city  has  failed  the  last 
two  years — at  a  significant  cost  of 
homeless  lives." 

If  the  city  analyzed  the  data  to  deter- 
mine why,  where,  and  when  homeless 
people  are  dying,  Brandon  said,  "the 
city  could  then  act  to  more  effectively 
prevent  those  deaths." 

In  the  Jan.  1 1  meeting  with  The  Times 
Agnos  said,  "We're  the  only  city  thaf  s 
doing  this  (homeless  death  research]  to 
my  knowledge." 

But  not  only  has  the  city  failed  to  re- 
search homeless  deaths,  it  has  relied  on 
The  Tenderloin  Times  to  do  it  for  the  city. 
Then  the  city  misrepresents  the  situ- 
ation in  order  to  claim  success  in  deal- 
ing with  homeless  deaths  and  trots  out 
some  numbers  to  prove  it.  It  espouses 
support  for  programs  that  could  ad- 
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dress  the  numbers  of  homeless  deaths — 
like  a  drop-in  center  for  homeless  alco- 
holics— but  then  fails  to  fund  such  a 
program. 

In  the  face  of  at  least  another  100 
homeless  people  dying  over  the  next  1 2 
months,  the  city  claims  credit  for  ac- 
complishments that  do  not  exist  and 
proposes  programs  it  cannot  fund. 

That  is  a  record  of  shame  that  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  What's  important  is 
not  the  numbers  game  the  city  is  play- 
ing, but  that  action  be  taken  now  to  stop 
these  needless  deaths. 


letters 


Childcare  Workers'  Low  Salaries 

Editors: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  article 
by  Todd  Wanerman  about  the  lack  of  child 
care  options  for  Tenderloin  parents.  As  a 
teacher  at  North  of  Market  Child  Develop- 
ment Center,  I  can  attest  to  the  lack  of  re- 
sources: 200  eligible  children  are  on  our 
waiting  list,  many  of  whom  will  never  reach 
the  top  because  state  funding  is  so  limited. 

The  article  mistakenly  said  that  workers 
at  state  subsidized  day  care  centers  are 
considered  state  employees.  Many  of  the 
centers  serving  the  child  care  needs  of  the 
Tenderloin  are  private  non-profit  centers 
(including  Cross  Cultural  and  North  of 
Market).  Salaries  at  these  kinds  of  centers 
are  even  less  than  those  in  state  agencies. 

Low  salaries  are  the  biggest  detriment  to 
quality  child  care  in  California  because  they 
lead  to  rapid  staff  turnover  among  those 
caring  directly  for  children.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  pay  all  child 
care  programs  at  a  rate  that  allows  us  to 
meet  important  quality  requirements  set  by 
the  state  and  to  pay  a  liveable  wage  to  those 
providing  care.  Consistent,  increased  fund- 
ing for  child  care,  like  for  other  organiza- 
tions in  our  community,  is  crucial  if  we  are 
to  avoid  much  higher  human  and  economic 
costs  in  the  future. 
-Jade  Trovers 
Teacher/Coordinator 

North  of  Market  Child  Development  Center 

Jaws  of  Conservatism 

Editors: 

George  Bush  is  no  stranger  to  his  own 
aggression,  oppression,  and  genocide.  The 
Nicaraguan  socialist  government's  plan  to 
give  all  of  its  people  the  basic  things  in  life 
was  a  total  success  in  the  early  80s.  It  was 
outside  the  orthodox  communist  and  capi- 


talist models.  It  worked  too  well.  They  were 
showing  up  this  country  in  economics,  jus- 
tice, equality,  and  results. 

The  Reagan-Bush  administrations,  be- 
cause of  their  jealousy  of  these  accomplish- 
ments and  greed  for  excessive  profit,  were 
afraid  that  thesechanges  would  come  to  this 
country.  This  is  why  they  broke  numerous 
U.S.  and  international  laws,  supported  ter- 
rorists to  make  Nicaragua  an  economic 
basket  case,  and  killed  tens  of  thousands  of 
civilians. 

The  first  step  to  world  peace  is  to  im- 
peach George  Bush  and  Dan  Quayle.  This 
country  desperately  needs  leaders  who  will 
work  for  a  peace-oriented  philosophy  such 
as  the  Golden  Rule:  "Do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  unto  us,"  (if  the  roles 
were  reversed)  and  for  international  coop- 


eration for  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  masses. 
The  jaws  of  conservative  oppression  in  the 
Middle  East  have  brought  us  to  war.  There 
never  was  a  more  important  time  for  a 
change  to  peace  and  freedom. 
-Dick  King 


Correction 

Thejanuaryl991  issue  of  TheTenderloin 
Times  mistakenly  listed  First  Place  as  a 
drop-in  center  for  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous ( A  A)  meetings  in  our  Health  Care 
Listing.  First  Place  does  not  offer  detox 
or  drop-in  services.  Free  lists  of  times 
and  places  for  AA  meetings  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center  or  at  Central  City  Hospitality 
House. 
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Anti-Lodging  Law 

Verdict  Due  Soon  on 
Homeless  Group's  Lawsuit 


Picketers  Target  the  Roosevelt 


About  two  dozen  residents  and 
advocates  turned  out  for  an 
informational  picket  line  on 
the  comer  of  Jones  and  Eddy  streets 
last  month,  urging  a  boycott  of  the 
Roosevelt  Market  and  Liquor  Store. 
The  store  has  been  at  the  center  of  a 
storm  of  controversy  concerning 
neighborhood  efforts  to  curtail  street 
drinking  and  the  sale  of  fortified  wines. 

"They  contribute  to  people  drink- 
ing on  the  street  by  giving  out  cups 
and  letting  people  engage  in  any  kind 
of  activity  in  front  of  their  store.  There's 
all  kind  of  trash  in  front,"  said  Paula 
Zimmerman  of  the  Safe  and  Sober 
Streets  Committee.  "They  don't  do 
anything  about  it.  When  we  try  to  talk 
with  them,  they  are  very  belligerent 
and  start  screaming  at  us.  We  can't  get 
into  any  kind  of  dialogue  at  all." 

Sponsored  by  the  Safe  and  Sober 
Streets  Committee  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  (NOMPC) 
and  the  Mayor's  Tenderloin  Task 
Force,  the  picket  line  included  resi- 
dents of  the  Marlton  Hotel,  which 
formerly  had  not  supported  a  boycott. 

"Through  some  of  their  involve- 
ment with  Safe  and  Sober  Streets,  those 
residents  saw  the  necessity  to  join  the 
pickets,"  said  Nancy  Russell,  execu- 
tive director  of  NOMPC. 

Although  Roosevelt  employees  had 
no  comment  on  the  picket  line  and 
owner  George  Qare  was  absent,  Qare 
has  always  maintained  that  he  oper- 
ates a  legal  business  in  a  legal  manner. 

But  Zimmerman  charged  that  the 
store  sells  liquor  to  people  who  are 
intoxicated  and  does  not  have  stan- 
dard pricing  on  merchandise.  "I've 
gone  in  there  and  been  charged  three 
different  prices  for  the  same  item," 


Phoio  Tom  McCarthy 

Picketers  outside  the  Roosevelt  Market, 
she  said.  "They  don't  mark  any 
prices — they  charge  what  they  think 
you  can  pay.  They're  exploiting  people 
in  the  neighborhood." 

The  picketers  handed  out  flyers  ask- 
ing for  their  neighbors'  cooperation  in 
the  boycott  and  a  list  of  stores  where 
they  could  shop  without  crossing  a 
picket  line 

The  picket  lines  will  appear  on  the 
first  and  15th  of  each  month,  accord- 
ing to  Russell,  until  the  Roosevelt  stops 
selling  single  beers,  styrofoam  cups, 
and  alcohol  to  people  who  are  intoxi- 
cated. The  picketers  hope  to  prevent 
the  store  from  renewing  their  lease 
when  it  comes  up  for  renewal  in  1992. 

— Tom  McCarthy 


by  Mike  McDermott 

Last  month  Judge  Ira  Brown  ac- 
cepted final  evidence  from  both 
sides  in  the  case  Campbell  vs.  San 
Francisco,  seeking  to  halt  enforcement 
of  an  old  vagrancy  law,  which  the  plain- 
tiffs claim  criminalizes  homelessness. 
His  decision  is  due  in  mid-February. 

Since  July  1990,  when  the  city  opened 
two  Multiservice  Centers  (MSCs)  for 
the  homeless  and  dispersed  the  home- 
less encampment  at  Civic  Center  Plaza, 
at  least  50  people  have  been  arrested  by 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department 
for  violation  of  State  Penal  Code  Sec- 
tion 647i,  an  anti-vagrancy  law  that  has 
been  on  the  books  for  decades,  which 
outlaws  lodging,  and  the  intent  to  lodge, 
in  public. 

"It  is  obviously  a  very  hard  decision 
for  a  judge  to  stop  the  police  and  a  city 
from  doing  what  it  is  already  doing," 
said  Steven  Bingham,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs.  "But  we  have  presented  the 
inescapable  logic  of  not  arresting  people 
because  they  have  no  place  to  sleep." 

The  case  stems  from  the  complaint  of 
Chris  and  Victoria  Campbell,  who  were 
detained  by  police  officers  last  summer 
and  taken  to  two  shelters  where  there 
was  no  room  for  them.  The  officers 
finally  turned  the  Campbells  loose  to 
spend  the  night  outside,  therefore  sub- 
jecting the  couple  to  a  second  arrest  for 
violating  647i,  should  they  fall  asleep 
outdoors. 

The  Coalition  on  Homelessness 
joined  with  the  Campbells  as  plaintiffs 
in  the  class-action  suit. 

In  court  testimony  Deputy  City  At- 
torney Randy  Riddle  argued  that  the 
lawsuit  is  so  similar  to  a  previous  case, 
Howard  vs.  Agnos,  that  it  should  be  dis- 
missed. 

"In  [Howard  vs.  Agnos),  initially  the 
plaintiffs  sought  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  and  a  preliminary  injunction 
on  essentially  the  same  constitutional 
grounds  that  are  asserted  here,  and  in 
both  cases  those  were  denied,"  argued 
Riddle. 


by  Timothy  Williams 

San  Francisco  public  schools  are 
failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
African-American  students,  who 
constitute  a  disproportionate  number 
of  the  district's  dropouts  and  suspen- 
sions, the  city's  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission has  charged. 

In  a  13-page  statement  that  was  the 
result  of  more  than  two  years  of  re- 
search, the  commission  chastised  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
(SFUSD)  for  "disparate  treatment  of 
African-American  children." 

The  "failure  of  the  SFUSD  to  meet  its 
obligations  to  the  African-American 


But  Bingham  asserted  that  the  cases 
were  very  different. 

"Howard  vs.  Agnos  was  a  class  action 
only  on  behalf  of  the  people  who  were 
living  in  Civic  Center  Plaza,  against 
which  the  city  argued  they  had  space 
for  them  indoors,"  Bingham  said.  'This 
argument  seemed  plausible  with  the 
new  MSCs  just  opened." 

Bingham  said  Campbell  vs.  San  Fran- 
cisco argues  on  behalf  of  all  the  people 
in  the  city  who  sleep  outside.  "The  city 
itself  says  that  1,200  to  1,800  people 
sleep  outside  each  night,"  he  said.  "In 
our  case  are  people  who  live  outside 
not  by  choice  but  involuntarily." 

An  important  piece  of  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  plaintiffs  was  a  report 
released  by  Independent  Housing  Serv- 
ices (IHS).  It  snowed  that  the  city's 
shelters  turned  away  6,718  people  be- 
tween July  and  November  1990  because 
they  were  full.  Another  1,300  were 
turned  away  in  December  alone. 

"This  was  our  biggest  piece  of  evi- 
dence^— that  the  shelters  are  turning 
away  about  the  same  number  of  people 
who  are  outside — and  the  city  ignored 
it,"  said  Bingham.  He  said  the  city 
attorney's  office  did  not  address  this 
fact  in  its  argument. 

"It  would  be  good  to  get  a  victory 
right  off  the  bat,"  said  Josh  Brandon  of 
the  Coalition  on  Homelessness.  "But  if 
we  don't,  we  will  appeal  it  to  appellate 
court,  where  I  am  told  that  the  suit  will 
be  received  much  more  favorably." 

Bingham  was  hesitant  to  comment 
on  the  receptivity  of  the  appellate  court, 
but  said:  "Certainly  we  will  consider 
very  seriously  an  appeal  if  we  lose.  The 
suit  won't  die  if  we  lose  at  this  level." 

The  suit  also  seeks  a  permanent  in- 
junction, instead  of  a  preliminary  in- 
junction, on  the  enforcement  of  647i.  A 
preliminary  injunction  is  rendered 
when  a  judge  halts  an  action  that  may 
be  harmful  and  is  deemed  likely  to 
succeed  in  a  higher  level  court. 

"We  are  ultimately  seeking  a  perma- 
nent injunction  based  on  the  merits  of 
our  case,"  said  Bingham. 


student  population  as  evidenced  by  the 
severe  overreprcsentarion  of  these  stu- 
dents, specifically  African- American 
male  students,  in  Special  Education 
programs,  suspensions,  dropouts,  and 
academic  underachievement.  .  .indi- 
cates a  severe  crisis,"  the  report  stated. 

The  study  added  that  "some  Afri- 
can-American students  are  misidenti- 
hed  and  inappropriately  placed  in  spe- 
cific Special  Education  classes."  It  urged 
the  SFUSD  to  "ensure  that  the  dispro- 
portionate rate  of  suspensions  and 
dropouts  for  African-American  stu- 
dents is  not  attributable  in  any  way  to 
discrimination." 

Superintendent  Ramon  Cortincs  said 


On  another  front,  the  suit  also  seeks 
to  require  the  city  to  conduct  a  needs  as- 
sessment to  analyze  the  grant  level  of 
General  Assistance  (G.A.).  Presently, 
G.A.  benefits  are  $341  per  month;  Bing- 
ham noted  that  the  median  rent  of  a 
residential  hotel  room  is  $336  per  month. 

'That  leaves  them  $5  and  whatever 
food  stamps  they  have  to  survive,"  said 
Bingham.  The  needs  assessment  por- 


he  had  not  received  the  commission's 
report,  but  nevertheless  denied  that  the 
SFUSD  discriminates  against  African- 
American  students. 

Cortines  said  the  district  had  made  a 
"major  effort"  on  a  number  of  fronts. 
"We  have  worked  to  curtail  the  absence 
rate,  decrease  the  number  of  dropouts, 
and  increase  the  number  of  black  stu- 
dents in  honors  classes,"  he  said.  "Last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  the 
dropout  rate  for  black  students 
dropped." 

Concerning  the  high  percentage  of 
African  Americans  in  Special  Educa- 
tion classes,  Cortines  said  students  are 
so  placed  only  after  an  evaluation  by  a 
psychologist,  who  also  helps  the  dis- 
trict develop  an  "individual  learning 
plan"  for  those  referred  to  Special 
Education  Programs.  Written  consent 
from  the  parent  or  guardian  is  also 
required  in  order  for  a  student  to  be 
placed  in  Special  Education. 

"If  a  child  needs  (Special  Education], 
I'm  not  going  to  stand  in  the  way,  re- 
gardless of  ethnicity,"  Cortines  said. 
"But  I'm  not  saying  there  aren't  areas 
for  improvement." 
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tion  of  the  lawsuit  could  take  more  than 
a  year  to  resolve.  Bingham  stressed  that 
the  needs  assessment  portion  of  the 
lawsuit  could  be  pivotal  to  homeless 
people. 

If s  impact  on  the  lives  of  homeless 
people  could  be  greater  in  the  long  run 
than  the  immediate  goals  of  this  suit," 
said  Bingham. 

-Tom  McCarthy  contributed  to  this  report 


But  Karen  Kai,  the  Acting  Chair  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission's  Youth 
and  Education  Committee,  said  she  is 
concerned  that  school  district  person- 
nel, especially  teachers,  are  not  able  to 
understand  the  needs  of  its  African- 
American  students. 

"I  don't  think  they  have  the  resources 
and  training  to  deal  with  African- 
American  kids,  particularly  males,  in  a 
sensitive  way,"  she  said. 

The  commission's  study  found: 

•  Although  African-American  stu- 
dents comprise  only  18.5  percent  of  total 
district  enrollment,  they  constitute  37 
percent  of  the  students  in  Special  Edu- 
cation programs. 

•  One  out  of  five  African- American 
students  is  in  a  special  education  pro- 
gram. For  African-American  males,  the 
figure  is  one  out  of  three. 

•  Fifty-two  percent  of  children  in  the 
'learning  handicapped"  Special  Edu- 
cation Program,  and  49  percent  of  those 
in  the  "seriously  emotionally  disturbed" 
program  are  African-American. 

•  The  dropout  rate  for  African- 
American  students  is  double  the 
district's  average.  Almost  one-third  of 
the  district's  dropouts  are  African- 
American  students. 

•  Sixty-five  percent  of  suspensions 
at  the  elementary  school  level  were 
given  to  African-American  students.  At 
the  middle  and  high  school  levels,  the 
rates  were  59  percent  and  43  percent 
respectively. 

The  commission  has  requested  that 
Cortines  and  the  Board  of  Education 
respond  to  its  study  at  a  public  hearing. 
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Haight  Ashbury  Switchboard  Threatened 
With  Eviction  From  Its  Mission  St.  Offices 


by  Timothy  Williams 

The  Haight  Ashbury  Switch- 
board, a  25-year-old  San  Fran- 
cisco institution  that  provides 
informational  assistance  and  referrals 
to  the  disadvantaged,  is  embroiled  in  a 
struggle  for  its  survival  as  the  result  of 
its  third  eviction  in  two  years. 

The  five-person,  all-volunteer  group 
has  been  asked  to  leave  its  cramped 
Mission  District  office  space  at  2940 
16th  St.  by  Jan.  31  by  the  building's 
absentee  owner,  Tim  Shing  Chan,  who 
is  evicting  all  the  building's  tenants  to 
make  way  for  major  renovations. 

The  eviction  has  put  the  future  of  the 
Switchboard  in  jeopardy  because  the 
group  has  not  been  able  to  find  a  new 
location  or  money  to  finance  a  move. 

"After  the  end  of  the  month  we  won't 
know  whether  we'll  be  in  existence," 
said  Switchboard  Co-Director  Richard 
Vitelli.  "The  place  is  right  on  the  edge." 

Chan  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment to  discuss  his  reasons  for  the  evic- 
tion, and  building  manager  Alexander 
Lee  refused  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
planned  renovations.  The  Switchboard, 
funded  entirely  by  private  contribu- 


\ 


Photo  Phil  Head 

Haight  Ashbury  Switchboard  directors  J.B.  Saunders  and  Richard  Vitelli  vow  to  keep  the  25- 
year-old  resource  organization  open  even  if  it  becomes  homeless. 


tions,  has  paid  $300  a  month  for  the  tiny 
office  it  has  rented  since  last  summer. 
This  is  the  second  time  in  two  years  that 
the  group  has  been  evicted  from  a  site  in 
the  Mission  District.  The  Switchboard 


Projected  design  of  the  tow-income  housing  project  for  families,  seniors,  and  disabled  people 
to  be  built  by  Catholic  Charities  on  Jones  Street. 

Jones  Street  Housing 
Project  Moving  Forward 


by  Mike  McDermott 

Catholic  Charities  is  proceeding 
on  schedule  with  its  plans  to 
construct  108  units  of  low-in- 
come housing  for  families,  seniors,  and 
disabled  people  at  the  comer  of  Jones 
Street  and  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  The 
group  hopes  to  break  ground  on  the 
three-story  building  by  November  1991 
and  anticipates  it  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  April  1993. 

Jodi  Reid,  housing  developer  at 
Catholic  Charities,  met  last  month  with 
members  of  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition's  zoning  committee  to 
discuss  the  design  of  the  building,  the 
use  of  the  ground  floor  space  as  a  child- 
care  center,  and  the  loss  of  neighbor- 
hood parking  created  by  the  project. 

The  Tenderloin  stands  to  lose  about 
60  parking  spaces  from  construction  on 
the  site  at  111  Jones  St.  Reid  said  previ- 
ous efforts  to  include  a  parking  garage — 
which  would  add  another  $1  million  to 
the  project's  cost — failed  due  to  lack  of 
financial  resources. 

Catholic  Charities  is  currently  re- 
searching the  possibility  of  adding  10 
additional  parking  spaces  for  the  pub- 
lic, Reid  said,  which  would  cost  about 
$200,000  or  more  to  build. 

The  Catholic  Charities  building  will 
provide  68  units  for  seniors  (one-bed- 
room and  single  room  occupancy  units) 
and  40  units  for  families  and  disabled 
people.  The  housing  will  be  slated  for 
low-income  residents — those  earning 
50  percent  to  65  percent  or  less  of  the 
median  income.  Median  income  in  San 
Francisco  for  one  person  is  $24,000,  and 
for  a  family  of  four  it  is  $44,000. 


Individual  rents  will  be  determined 
by  tenants'  incomes,  with  rates  ranging 
from  $279  to  $399  for  a  studio,  up  to 
$449  to  $770  for  a  four-bedroom  apart- 
ment. 

Tenderloin  residents  are  encouraged 
to  give  their  input  on  the  project.  Catho- 
lic Charities  will  present  drawings  of 
the  building  in  a  community  meeting 
on  Feb.  5  at  5  p.m.  at  Dorothy  Day 
Community  Apartments,  54  McAllis- 
ter St.  For  more  information,  call  Catho- 
lic Charities  at  558-7193. 
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relocated  from  the  Haight  in  1988  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  gentriheation  of  that 
area,  Saunders  said,  but  has  run  into  the 
same  problems  in  the  Mission  District. 
Among  the  services  the  group  offers 


is  the  Survival  Manual  that  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  social  services,  shelter 
locations,  and  a  "free  eats"  chart.  Most 
of  the  agencies  listed  in  the  Survival 
Manual  are  located  in  the  Tenderloin, 
where  more  than  half  of  the  copies  are 
distributed. 

Bill  Hirsh  of  the  Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center  said  the  manual  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Tenderloin  community.  "It  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  [listings]  avail- 
able, and  we  rely  on  it  a  great  deal,"  he 
said.  "It  is  very  important  for  a  lot  of 
low-income  residents." 

In  addition  to  its  eviction  problems, 
Saunders  said  the  group  is  strapped  for 
cash. 

"Donations  through  'canhandling7 
(money  collected  in  a  can  on  the  street] 
have  been  at  an  all-time  low  since  the 
earthquake,"  Saunders  said. 

The  Switchboard  is  waiting  to  re- 
ceive word  about  office  space  at  Third 
and  Bryant  streets,  Vitelli  said,  but  is 
also  preparing  plans  to  transfer  the 
operation  to  a  private  residence  if  the 
site  is  unavailable.  Citing  the  resilience 
of  the  Switchboard,  Vitelli  said  in  1988 
the  group  was  forced  to  operate  out  of 
a  bus  for  a  month  and  a  half. 

"We  might  have  to  do  that  again," 
added  Saunders.  "By  all  means  neces- 
sary we  will  work  to  keep  the  Switch- 
board operating." 


Measles  Alert!  Get  Your  Shots 
Today,  Avoid  Spots  Tomorrow 

months  of  age  and  again  when  they 
enter  kindergarten. 

Waiting  even  a  few  weeks  past  15 
months  puts  your  child's  life  in  dan- 
ger. Entering  college  students  should 
also  get  a  second  measles  vaccine.  The 
shot  is  safe,  cheap,  and  available  right 
now.  For  more  information  call  the 
San  Francisco  Department  of  Public 
Health  at  554-2831. 


Measles  is  a  serious  disease  that 
killed  47  Californians — babies,  chil- 
dren, and  adults — in  the  past  year. 
There  were  three  cases  in  and  around 
the  Tenderloin  alone. 

The  virus  will  be  back  this  winter, 
so  prepare  yourself!  Measles  vaccine 
is  now  available  at  Tom  Waddell 
Clinic,  50  Ivy  St.  (554-2950).  All  chil- 
dren should  get  a  measles  shot  at  15 


Tenderloin  Tet  Festival 

A  Tenderloin  Street  Fair  presenting 
many  Vietnamese  specialties,  including 
art,  traditional  dance,  music,  a  dragon 
dance  in  the  opening  ceremony,  and 
of  course,  food! 


Sat.,  Feb.  16 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Larkin  Street 
(at  Ellis) 


For  more  information,  please  call  Tho  Do 
at  751-7914  or  Quyen  at  771-2600 
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Far  Beyond  Shelter:  Agnos 
Proposes  Detention  Center 
For  Homeless  Alcoholics 


Guest  Commentary 

The  Solutions  to  Poverty 
Could  Be  Right  at  Hand 


continued  from  page  1 

In  a  meeting  with  members  of  the 
Coalition  on  Homclessness  (COH)  and 
The  Tenderloin  Times  on  Jan.  11,  the 
mayor  presented  a  brightly  painted 
wooden  flow  chart  outlining  the  city's 
homeless  service  delivery  system.  In 
the  center  was  a  red  box,  which  Agnos 
identified  as  the  drop-in  center  for 
homeless  alcoholics.  Connected  to  the 
red  box  was  a  yellow  box,  which  Agnos 
said  was  a  "diversion  center." 

Pointing  to  the  two  boxes,  Agnos 
said,  "The  alcohol  drop-in  center  has 
been  part  of  our  master  plan  for  the 
homeless  from  the  very  beginning. 
These  [boxes]  are  the  two  major  pieces 
that  are  missing." 

Under  Agnos'  plan,  homeless  alco- 
holics would  be  picked  up  by  Mobile 
Assistance  Patrol  (MAP)  vans  and  taken 
to  the  drop-in  center.  This  would  be  a 
voluntary  place  where  they  could  stay 
two  or  three  weeks,  Agnos  said,  "until 
they  get  out  of  the  immediate  crisis  that 
their  stupor  has  created  for  them  health- 
wise.  Then  we'd  hook  them  into  our 
homeless  program  if  the/ re  homeless." 

In  many  respects,  Agnos'  idea  for  the 
"red  box" — the  alcohol  drop-in  center — 
coincides  with  that  of  homeless  advo- 
cates and  service  providers  who  have 
called  for  the  city  to  open  a  facility  for 
street  drinkers  who  have  not  yet  com- 
mitted to  detox  but  need  a  place  to  get 
out  of  the  elements.  But  the  diversion 
center  stirs  up  controversy. 

"That  yellow  spot  is  not  a  pleasant 
place  in  the  constellation  of  things," 
Agnos  said.  "That's  going  to  be  what  I'll 
call  a  diversion  center  for  people  who 
continually  get  drunk." 

People  can  walk  out  of  the  drop-in 
center  and  resume  drinking  any  rime 
they  want,  Agnos  said,  but  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  they  would  be 
sentenced  to  the  yellow  box. 

"The  yellow  spot  is  not  really  a  jail," 
Agnos  said,  "although  I  would  have 
people  sentenced  there  under  whatever 
the  law  today  says  you  should  do  for 
repeated  public  drunkenness.  People 
would  have  to  be  committed  there  after 
whatever  it  is — five  times?  How  many 
times  do  you  want  me  to  pick  them  up 
off  the  street?  Because  the  second  time, 
if  they  die  (on  the  street],  ifs  going  to  be 
on  me.  Three?  Five?  Ten?  Whatever  it 
is,  after  a  point  I  want  them  to  go  to  the 
diversion  center,  because  clearly  they 
can't  make  a  commitment  to  themselves, 
so  I'll  make  it  for  them." 

Agnos  referred  to  the  yellow  box 
several  times  as  a  "farm"  and  described 
it  as  a  "hotel-like  facility  where  you 
simply  lost  your  freedom  because  you 
weren't  capable  of  dealing  with  it  in  a 
responsible  way  because  of  your  ill- 
ness." At  the  diversion  center,  people 
would  receive  medical  treatment  and 
counseling  but  would  also  be  required 
to  work,  Agnos  said. 

Cynthia  Belon,  executive  director  of 
Chemical  Awareness  and  Treatment 
Services  (CATS),  applauded  Agnos' 
commitment  to  open  a  alcoholic  drop- 
in  center  but  reacted  warily  to  his  idea 
for  a  diversion  center.  No  matter  how 
long  some  homeless  alcoholics  are  de- 
tained, she  said,  as  soon  as  they  are 
released  many  will  hit  the  bottle  again. 


"The  yellow  box  is  still  a  revolving 
door,"  said  homeless  advocate  Garth 
Ferguson,  who  also  attended  the  meet- 
ing with  Agnos.  "It  just  revolves  a  little 
slower." 

Advocates  cautioned  that  if  the  drop- 
in  center  is  linked  in  homeless  people's 
minds  with  an  involuntary  detention 
center,  many  will  shy  away  from  the 
system  as  a  whole  and  instead  succumb 
to  the  elements  or  frail  health  in  the 
city's  alleyways,  sidewalks,  and  parks. 

"What's  going  to  happen  is  the  people 
who  aren't  ready  for  a  program  and 
who  could  be  saved  from  sheer  expo- 
sure by  an  alcohol  drop-in  center  are 
not  going  to  get  the  benefits  of  a  red  box 
if  a  yellow  box  is  tied  to  it,"  said  COH 
staffer  September  Jarrett. 

Advocates  also  distinguished  be- 
tween curing  alcoholism  and  address- 
ing the  numbers  of  alcoholics  dying  on 
the  streets.  "If  we  have  a  (place)  where 
people  can  voluntarily  come  in,  then 
they  won't  die  on  the  streets,"  Belon 
told  Agnos  at  the  Jan.  1 1  meeting.  "But 
they  may  be  an  alcoholic  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Our  main  goal  is  to  stop  people 
from  dying  on  the  street." 

Agnos  responded:  "That's  your  re- 
sponsibility. I  have  another  one:  keep- 
ing off  the  street  [those  who  are  on  the 
street]  in  a  way  that  is  offensive  to  soci- 
ety under  current  law.  I  took  an  oath  to 
do  that.  If  that  red  box  works,  great — 
but  if  it  doesn't,  there  has  to  be  another 
sanction.  The  public  says  there's  a  law 
that  you  can't  be  drunk  on  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco.  Six  months  in  the  yellow 
box  may  make  a  bigger  difference  with 
that  smaller  group  that  can't  do  it  with 
the  red  box. 

"I  don't  think  you  have  a  right  to  be 
publicly  drunk  every  day  of  every  year," 
Agnos  said.  "At  some  point  there  has  to 
be  a  sanction." 

Belon  stressed  that  relapse  is  part  of 
the  disease  of  alcoholism.  "What  you 
describe  as  the  'worst  case'  is  the  real 
case,  the  normal  case  for  alcoholics," 
Belon  told  Agnos.  "That's  the  nature  of 
the  disease:  relapse.  You  cannot  make 
anyone  go  into  sobriety." 

COH  outreach  worker  John  Mun- 
dell,  who  was  a  chronic  street  alcoholic 
for  many  years,  said:  "What  makes  me 
shudder  in  regard  to  the  red  box-yellow 
box  thing  is  this  ends  up  as  an  incarcera- 
tion for  a  person  who  is  suffering  from 
a  disease.  I  don't  think  that's  ever  going 
to  be  appropriate.  I  don't  see  this  as 
improving  the  situation  at  all.  What  we 
need  to  see  in  San  Francisco  is  an  open- 
door  policy  in  a  drop-in  center.  When 
an  alcoholic  experiences  a  relapse,  he's 
going  back  to  the  condition  of  his  dis- 
ease in  its  active  state  and  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  incarcerate  somebody  for 
that." 

Agnos  stressed  that  at  this  point  he 
does  not  have  funding  for  either  the  red 
or  the  yellow  box — so  that  much  of  the 
discussion  was  academic. 

"As  a  practical  matter  the  economics 
are  such  that  I  can't  do  either  one  of 
them,"  Agnos  said.  "My  top  priority  is 
the  drop-in  center.  It's  going  to  happen 
as  fast  as  I  can  humanly,  financially, 
and  politically  make  it  happen.  Ifs  the 
top  priority  in  1991  for  me." 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Poverty  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
across  the  country  cries  out  for 
national  action.  This  neighbor- 
hood is  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of 
human  misery  created  and  perpetuated 
by  the  federal  government.  These  con- 
ditions will  likely  be  made  worse  by  the 
government  focusing  U.S.  dollars  on 
the  war  machine  in  the  Middle  East, 
rather  than  domestic  problems  at  home. 

Reductions  in  federal  spending  for 
the  poor,  elimination  of  revenue  shar- 
ing with  state  and  local  governments, 
deregulation  of  financial  institutions, 
failure  to  enforce  antitrust  laws,  growth 
of  the  federal  debt,  government-led 
union  busting,  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy, 
and  record-high  interest  rates  are  all 
federal  policies  that  have  benefited  the 
wealthy  and  hurt  the  poor. 


A  group  of  about  20 
people  who  live  or  work  in 
the  Tenderloin  has  been 
meeting  monthly  to  develop 
guidelines  for  national 
anti-poverty  legislation 

As  intended,  these  policies  have 
resulted  in  a  dramatic  transfer  of  the 
nation's  income  from  poor  and  middle- 
income  Americans  to  the  wealthy.  As  a 
result,  the  richest  1  percent  now  take 
home  12.6  percent  of  the  nation's  total 
after-tax  income,  compared  to  7.3  per- 
cent in  1977.  With  after-tax  incomes 
that  average  $400,000,  the  top  1  percent 
now  receives  $175  billion  a  year  more  in 
after-tax  income  than  they  would  if  they 
received  only  their  1977  share. 

If  this  $175  billion  increase  were  used 
to  eliminate  poverty  in  America,  these 
richest  1  percent  would  still  be  left  with 
an  average  after-tax  yearly  income  of 
$234,000. 

This  new  national  policy  to  redistrib- 
ute income  upward  has  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  the  Tenderloin. 
The  need  to  reverse  this  policy  is  com- 
pelling. 

Since  April  of  last  year,  the  Solutions 
to  Poverty  Workshop,  a  group  of  about 
20  people  who  live  or  work  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, has  been  meeting  monthly  to 
develop  guidelines  for  national  anti- 
poverty  legislation. 

The  intent  has  been  to  define  a  con- 
crete, comprehensive  program  that 
would  address  the  needs  of  all  poor 
people,  around  which  a  broad  coalition 
might  unite  to  end  poverty  in  America 
to  the  maximum  degree  possible — or, 
as  the  Workshop  currently  suggests,  to 
abolish  involuntary  poverty. 

Through  a  democratic  planning 
process,  the  Workshop  hopes  to  estab- 


lish long-term  national  goals  that  would, 
when  given  the  political  will,  provide 
all  Americans  with  a  decent  opportu- 
nity to  avoid  poverty. 

The  Workshop  is  now  calling  for  a 
San  Francisco  Antipoverty  Congress  to 
be  held  in  April  to  consider  its  recom- 
mendations. The  latest  draft  of  the 
Workshop's  antipoverty  program  de- 
fines the  steps  the  federal  government 
should  take  to  achieve  this  goal: 

1.  GUARANTEED  JOB  SECURITY: 
Guarantee  everyone  the  opportunity  to 
work  by  expanding  public  service  em- 
ployment and  increasing  public  sup- 
port for  private  economic  development. 

2.  HEALTH  CARE:  Establish  national 
health  care  with  comprehensive  bene- 
fits available  to  everyone. 

3.  CHILD  CARE:  Guarantee  that 
quality,  affordable  child  care  is  avail- 
able to  everyone. 

4.  MINIMUM  WAGE:  Raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  $6.33  per  hour. 

5.  WAGE  SUPPLEMENTS:  Increase 
the  maximum  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit  for  families  with  children,  as 
needed,  to  $415  per  month  for  couples, 
and  $1,037  per  month  for  single  par- 
ents. 

6.  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES: 
Increase  minimum  Social  Security  pay- 
ments to  $866  per  month  for  people 
with  disabilities  who  are  unable  to  work; 
provide  needed  support  services  and 
access  for  those  who  are  able  to  work. 

7.  SENIORS:  Increase  minimum 
Social  Security  payments  to  $866  a 
month  for  the  retired. 

8.  HOUSING:  Invest  $57  billion  per 
year  to  meet  the  need  for  permanent 
and  affordable  non-profit  housing. 

9.  FARMERS:  Guarantee  that  mini- 
mum crop  prices  be  above  the  cost  of 
production. 

10.  FUNDING:  Pay  for  these  pro- 
grams by  increasing  taxes  paid  by  the 
richest  10  percent  to  an  average  of  37 
percent  of  their  gross  income  and  by 
redirecting  one  third  of  the  military 
budget. 

Amendments  to  this  proposed  pro- 
gram will  be  considered  at  the  February 
and  March  meetings  of  the  Solutions  to 
Poverty  Workshop  (Feb.  9  and  March  9, 
3-5:30  p.m.,  509  Cultural  Center,  509 
Ellis  St.).  People  with  suggestions  for 
changes  or  additions  to  this  program 
are  encouraged  to  mail  them  to  the' 
workshop  at  509  Ellis  St.,  S.F.,  CA,  94109 
or  present  them  in  person  at  the  Febru- 
ary or  March  meetings.  The  program, 
as  adopted  at  the  March  meeting,  will 
then  be  printed  on  a  flyer  inviting  people 
to  the  April  20  Congress. 

The  San  Francisco  Antipoverty 
Congress  will  be  held  on  Sat.,  April  20, 
from  1  to  5  p.m.  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel, 
380  Eddy  St. 


Protest  Federal  Budget  Cuts 
and  the  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf! 

Attend  the  Common  Cause  Agenda  Press  Conference 

Gather  at  St.  Boniface, 
133  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Tuesday  Feb.  5,  at  10  a.m. 

Tenderloin  United  for  Peace 

for  additional  information  contact  Chartene  Tshirhart  241-2622 
or  Nancy  Russell  474-2164 
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Telephone  Hotlines,  Protests,  and 

Blood  Donations  Mark  TL's  Response  to  War 


continued  from  page  I 

oast  Asian  refugees — all  in  need  of  social 
services.  Community  leaders  and  resi- 
dents fear  the  war  with  Iraq,  begun 
with  a  United  States  attack  on  Jan.  16, 
will  drain  the  funding  from  programs 
already  threatened  by  federal  and  state 
budget  crises,  worsen  the  existing  eco- 
nomic slump,  and  flood  the  system  with 
a  new  generation  of  veterans  seeking 
services. 

"If  there's  a  combination  of  hyper- 
inflation from  rising  oil  prices  and  a 
prolonged  recession,  the  double  bite 
could  put  a  lot  of  people  on  the  streets," 
said  Anthony  Von  Der  Muhll  of  the 
Coalition  on  Homelessncss.  "If  people 
talk  about  a  homeless  problem  now, 
they  haven't  seen  anything  compared 
to  what  they  will  see  if  we  get  into  a 
protracted  shooting  war." 

Federal  dollars  will  be  the  first  to  go 
towards  war  expenses,  said  Calvin 
Welch,  coordinator  of  the  Council  of 
Community  Housing  Organizations. 
President  Bush  signed  an  executive 
order  last  month  giving  him  the  power 
to  put  the  economy  on  "a  war  footing," 
Welch  said.  That  means  federal  grants 
slated  for  affordable  housing — includ- 
ing several  Tenderloin  projects — may 
never  arrive.  (See  sidebar.) 

"What  is  at  risk  is  virtually  every 
federal  dollar,"  Welch  said.  "The  city's 
affordable  housing  program  would 
virtually  cease  if  federal  funds  arc  se- 
questered." 

The  war  comes  at  a  time  when  talk  of 
a  "new  world  order"  had  social  service 
activists  hoping  that  defense  dollars 
might  be  diverted  to  human  needs. 

"Just  at  a  time  that  we  thought  we 
might  be  getting  a  break — we  were  talk- 
ing about  a  peace  dividend — we  see 
that  being  eroded,"  said  Mickey  Wil- 
liamson, assistant  for  justice,  education, 
and  advocacy  at  St.  Anthony  Founda- 
tion. "All  levels  of  government  will  use 
[the  war)  as  fuel  for  making  their  cuts.  It 
will  be  used  as  justification  for  cutbacks, 
and  the  people  whose  belts  usually  get 
tightened  are  the  poor."  Governor  Pete 
Wilson's  recent  $67  monthly  decrease 
in  AFDC  payments  may  be  just  the 
beginning,  Williamson  added. 

Armed  conflict  in  the  gulf  will  also 
add  to  the  ranks  of  those  already  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  the  last  war. 

David  Holman  is  a  44-year-old 
combat  veteran  who  went  to  war  at  age 
18.  The  experience  devastated  him,  and 
he  roamed  around  the  country  for  more 
than  two  decades,  "like  a  rubber  ball 
bouncing  around  a  room,"  he  said. 

Holman  has  been  homeless  "off  and 
on  for  the  last  22  years,"  and  receives 
SSI  benefits  for  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  (PTSD),  he  said.  PTSD  is  a 
psychological  term  that  describes  the 
flashbacks,  headaches,  and  nightmares 


that  are  associated  with  the  emotional 
wounds  of  war. 

Holman  now  volunteers  his  time  at 
the  Coalition  on  Homelessness,  and 
carried  a  banner  that  read  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Say  No  to  War,"  at  the  Jan.  15 
federal  building  protest.  The  war  with 
Iraq  may  add  thousands  of  veterans  to 
a  system  notorious  for  neglecting  the 
needs  of  current  vets,  he  said. 

"They  can't  even  take  care  of  what 
we  have  now,"  he  said.  "There  are  thou- 
sands, strung  out  from  one  comer  of  the 
country  to  another.  You're  going  to  get 
a  lot  of  those  from  Saudi  Arabia." 

Programs  designed  to  serve  home- 
less veterans  who  may  be  suffering  from 


organize  the  Jan.  15  federal  building 
protest.  "They've  spent  $30  billion. 
That's  five  times  as  much  as  what's 
been  spent  on  AIDS  research  over  the 
past  ten  years." 

Even  war  protests,  which  have  at- 
tracted more  than  100,000  protesters 
and  led  to  more  than  1,700  arrests — 
keeping  the  police  busy — are  having  a 
special  effect  on  the  Tenderloin.  The 
federal  building  has  served  as  a  focal 
point  for  vocal  and  sometimes  volatile 
protesters  who  have  filled  Tenderloin 
streets  and  blocked  traffic. 

NOMPC  staff  person  Jacquie  Hansen 
said  the  demonstrations  have  blocked 
access  to  some  Tenderloin  businesses. 


Photo  Phil  Head 

Protesters  demonstrated  the  effects  war  will  have  on  America's  young  men  and  women. 


substance  abuse  as  well  as  psychiatric 
problems  are  rare  and  funding  is  sparse, 
said  Maceo  May,  director  of  transitional 
housing  for  Swords  to  Plowshares,  a 
veterans'  rights  organization. 

Expansion  of  May's  transitional 
housing  program  for  veterans — funded 
by  the  Veteran's  Administration — had 
been  approved,  but  a  budget  freeze  put 
plans  on  hold.  Now  expansion  is  even 
more  doubtful. 

"Prospects  were  getting  a  little  dim. 
Now  they  have  really  just  about  disap- 
peared in  terms  of  being  able  to  expand 
the  program,  which  is  very  ironic  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  they  do  anticipate  a 
ground  war  and  we  are  going  to  have 
casualties,"  he  said.  "We  don't  have  the 
resources  to  deal  with  them — specifi- 
cally psychiatric  casualties." 

AIDS  Services  Threatened 

High  numbers  of  people  with  AIDS 
living  in  the  Tenderloin  may  also  suffer 
from  this  war.  "Ten  thousand  people 
have  died  of  AIDS  (nationwide  in  the 
six  months!  since  this  intervention 
began,"  said  Dave  Raymond,  a  mem- 
ber of  Pledge  of  Resistance  who  helped 


She  fears  the  neighborhood  may  end  up 
paying  if  the  sporadic  vandalism  that 
has  marked  the  protests  continues. 

Hansen  said  her  group  also  hopes  to 
get  a  message  to  protesters.  "If  you're 
going  tp  stop  business,  we  understand," 
Hansen  said,  "but  this  is  our  neighbor- 
hood. And  I  Mayor  Artl  Agnos  said  the 


money  for  property  damage  will  come 
out  of  the  social  service  budget." 

Hansen  said  more  police  assigned  to 
protests  means  fewer  on  Tenderloin 
streets — which  she  said  are  always 
underpatrolled. 

Fears  are  not  only  economic.  The 
outbreak  of  war  has  left  many  feeling 
helpless,  anxious,  or  angry. 

"They  feel  it,"  said  Hansen.  'The/ re 
going  off.  This  is  a  time  when  there 
needs  to  be  more  access  to  social  serv- 
ices. Southeast  Asian  refugees  are  talk- 
ing about  PTSD.  They're  reliving  it." 

At  a  support  group  for  Cambodian 
refugees  at  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help 
Center  after  war  broke  out,  talk  turned 
to  people's  wartime  experiences — mis- 
siles "the  size  of  Cadillacs"  that  devas- 
tated villages  during  the  Indochina  war. 

"If  war  starts  here,  I'll  eat  grass  be- 
cause there's  nothing  else  to  eat,"  said 
Som  Kim,  a  member  of  the  self-help 
group,  reflecting  some  fears  that  the 
war  might  come  to  the  United  States. 
"Back  in  Cambodia,  we  had  bunkers. 
Here,  we  don't  have  anywhere  to  go." 

Glide  Memorial  Church  has  been 
flooded  with  more  than  3,000  calls  from 
people  scared  or  angered  by  the  wax-,  or 
looking  for  a  demonstration  to  join. 
Church  spokesman  Allen  White  said 
five  volunteers  have  been  staffing 
phones  since  Jan.  13,  and  categorizing 
the  types  of  calls  received. 

"A  lot  of  people  call  because  of  fear 
or  anxieties,  or  emotions  they  haven't 
put  a  name  to,"  said  Glide  worker  Terry 
Wheeler.  "Some  think  that  this  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  that  their  voice  isn't 
being  listened  to  by  the  government." 
Others  have  called  frustrated  that 
demonstrations  seem  too  "radical,"  an 
image  enhanced  by  media  coverage  of 
the  events.  In  addition  to  counseling, 
Glide  volunteers  arc  also  giving  out 
information  on  peace  celebrations  and 
war  protests,  as  well  as  helping  people 
obtain  Conscientious  Objector  (CO.) 
status.  Rev.  Cecil  Williams  announced 
he  will  offer  sanctuary  to  C.O.s  who 
seek  it. 

A  few  have  called  in  support  of  the 
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Civic  Center  Peace  Camp 
Supports  Middle  East  Pacifists 


by  Kristi  de  Lorimier 

While  tens  of  thousands  of  San 
Franciscans  were  taking  part 
in  angry  and  peaceful  pro- 
tests alike,  a  small  band  of  Vietnam  War 
veterans,  young  people,  homeless 
people,  and  one  veteran  of  the  Panama 
Invasion  were  keeping  a  quiet  vigil  in 
Gvic  Center  Plaza. 

They've  taken  turns  manning  a  small 
"peace  camp"  complete  with  cardboard 
cutouts  of  tanks  and  palm  trees  and  an 
eerie  model  of  their  own  desert  war. 

"We're  trying  to  raise  awareness 
about  the  people  between  the  Iraqi  and 
American-led  forces,"  said  Dimitri  Katz, 
23,  whose  father  helped  organize  the 
peace  camp. 

The  San  Francisco  camp  was  set  up 
in  solidarity  with  an  even  more  daring 
and  life-threatening  stance  at  the  Saudi 
Arabian-Iraqi  border:  more  than  100 
people  from  18  countries  temporarily 
established  a  peace  camp  between  the 


Iraqi  and  U.S.-led  allied  forces  until 
being  forced  to  leave  Jan.  17. 

Like  the  peace  camp  in  the  desert,  the 
Civic  Center  camp  is  a  non-aligned 
group  of  individuals  working  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

About  50  people  are  working  in  shifts 
to  keep  the  Civic  Center  camp  operat- 
ing. Because  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  enforces  anti-lodging  laws 
in  public  parks,  the  peace  campers  have 
resorted  to  rolling  up  their  tents  at  night. 
Night  shifts  are  the  hardest  to  fill  with 
volunteers,  Katz  said,  and  the  camp  has 
nearly  broken  up  for  lack  of  campers  on 
some  nights. 

"We're  strictly  non-violent  and  could 
serve  as  an  alternative  to  people  who 
may  be  intimidated  by  the  marchers," 
Katz  said,  and  he  insisted  that  the 
campers  remain  as  resolute  as  their 
counterparts  in  the  Saudi  desert.  "We'll 
be  here  until  the  city  kicks  us  out  or  the 
war  ends,"  he  said. 


Dilc  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup 

•  Seafood  fire  pot 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 


•  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Chicken  salad 


•  Hu  H&i  hay  mi  seafood 

•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  bong  lao 

•  Ca  kho  to 

•  Tom  rang  mufti 


•  Lau  seafood 

•  Com  xuo*n  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  niloYig 

•  G&i  s3a  t6m 

i  ga  xe  phay 


in  w    Lm        t  v 


491  ELLIS  STREET* 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
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Spillover  of  Gulf  War 
May  Be  Cuts  at  Home 


by  Lee  Romney 

A deepening  recession  and  severe 
budget  deficits  in  all  levels  of 
government  had  affordable 
housing  advocates  worried  about  fund- 
ing even  before  the  war  began.  Now 
some  fear  they  may  never  see  the  fed- 
eral dollars  that  had  been  authorized 
for  new  programs.  Welfare  rights 
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Marchers  from  the  Tenderloin  joined  tens  of  thousands  who 
turned  out  for  demonstrations  in  January  to  protest  the  Gulf  war. 


groups  fear  the  war  may  be  used  to 
justify  cuts  in  benefits  that  were  in  the 
pipeline  before  the  shooting  started. 

If  federal  funds,  expected  to  arrive 
next  month  for  existing  housing  pro- 
grams, are  sequestered  by  President 
George  Bush  for  the  war  effort — a  move 
he  authorized  in  an  executive  order  he 
signed  last  month — it  could  mean  cut- 
backs or  even  an  end  to  several  Tender- 
loin housing  programs  for  low-income 
people. 

"It  basically  would  mean  that  the 
affordable  housing  program  in  the  city 
is  over,"  said  Calvin  Welch,  coordina- 
tor of  the  Council  of  Community  Hous- 
ing Organizations.  "There  would  be  an 
almost  immediate  drying  up  of  40  to  60 
percent  of  project  subsidies." 

Welch,  whose  umbrella  organization 
includes  several  Tenderloin  housing 
providers — the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Qinic,  the  Chinese  Community  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  the  Community  Hous- 
ing Partnership,  and  Asian  Inc. — said 
the  city  is  slated  to  receive  $24  million  to 


TL  Responds 
To  Gulf  War 
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war,  to  chide  Glide  for  supporting 
conscientious  objectors,  Wheeler 
said.  But  Hansen  said  even  many  of 
those  who  support  the  military  ac- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  realize  the 
Tenderloin  will  be  hit  hard. 

Neighborhood  activists  plan  to 
make  their  point  on  Feb.  5  and  hope 
supporters  will  join  their  march, 
scheduled  to  begin  with  a  press  con- 
ference at  St.  Boniface  Church  at  10 
a.m.  Marchers  will  pass  by  St.  An- 
thony Foundation  to  honor  the 
people  in  need  of  social  services  who 
are  "dying  physically  as  well  as  spiri- 
tually," Tschirhart  said.  They  will 
then  move  on  to  the  federal  building 
to  honor  those  dying  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 


$25  million  in  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grants  (CDBG)  in  Febru 
ary.  That  money  pays  100  percent  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  many  of  his 
member  agencies,  and  50  percent  to  60 
percent  of  program  costs,  he  said. 

"If  the  CDBG  money  is  sequestered, 
they'll  have  no  money  to  pay  staff,  rent, 
or  phones,  and  there's  no  city  money 
for  administrative  costs/'  Welch  said. 

The  Federal  Afford- 
able Housing  Act  of 
1990  authorized  fund- 
ing for  new  and  exist- 
ing programs — includ- 
ing CDBG— Welch 
said,  but  with  the 
budget  debate  came 
compromise.  A  group- 
ing of  federal  programs 
nationwide  were  allot- 
ted $5  billion  to  last  until 
July  1991,  when  the  next 
fiscal  year  begins.  But 
that  money  has  been 
spent,  and  prospects  for 
future  funding  are 
dimming  as  the  nation 
sinks  deeper  into  war. 

Derk  Murphy, 
spokesman  for  the 
Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD) 
Regional  Office  in  San 
Francisco,  said  he 
doubts  that  money  that 
has  already  been  appro- 
priated will  be  threat- 
ened, but  new  pro- 
grams may  be  in  peril. 

"We  haven't  had  any 
indication  from  our 
folks  in  Washington 
that  there  will  be  any 
problem  with  funds 
that  have  already  been 
appropriated.  We  ex- 
pect that  it  will  dc  business  as  usual 
unless  there's  some  dramatic,  dreadful 
turn  of  events  in  the  Gulf,"  he  said. 

But  new  programs  that  were  author- 
ized in  the  1990  housing  bill  were  never 
budgeted.  If  there  were  no  war,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  would 
have  been  introduced  "in  the  next  month 
or  so"  to  secure  funding.  Now,  Murphy 
said,  Congress  will  likely  focus  on  mili- 
tary matters. 

Bill  Rumpf,  chief  of  housing  at  the 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency, 
agreed.  "We  would  have  received  $6 
million  for  the  current  year,"  Rumpf 
said  of  the  money  pledged  to  San  Fran- 
cisco programs  by  the  1990  Housing 
Act.  "HUD  has  been  thinking  of  asking 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation.  Now 
the  chances  of  that  are  nil." 

Rumpf  said  no  one  can  predict 
whether  or  not  CDBG  funds  will  be 
intercepted,  but  the  recent  executive 
order  tosses  out  the  Graham-Rudman 
budget  balancing  requirements  and 
leaves  all  federal  dollars  eligible  for  the 
war  effort. 

"I  have  seen  the  memo  from  the 
federal  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  It  gave  [President  Bushl  broad 
power  to  impound  federal  spending," 
Rumpf  said. 

However,  HUD'S  Murphy  said  dol- 
lars for  established  programs,  such  as 
Section  8  housing  and  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grants,  will  proba- 
bly continue.  "It's  pretty  necessary 
stuff,"  Murphy  said.  "It's  desperately 
necessary." 

What's  ironic  is  that  those  funds,  so 
vital  to  low-income  neighborhoods, 
represent  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
amount  now  being  spent  on  war,  said 
Randy  Shaw,  director  of  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic. 

"If  George  Bush  had  declared  war  on 
homelessness  and  took  all  the  money 
that  had  been  spent  Ion  Operation 
Desert  Shield]  before  the  war  even 
started,  we  would  not  have  homeless 
people  in  America  any  longer,"  he  said. 
"They  could  all  have  Section  8  housing. 
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Those  with  first-hand  experience  of  war — Bay  Area  veterans— joined  the  Jan  19  protest. 
Among  the  war's  casualties  may  be  services  for  veterans  and  other  low-income  people. 


We  could  have  had  all  the  people  who 
need  support  services  taken  care  of." 

Shaw,  whose  agency  receives  CDBG 
funds,  doesn't  foresee  any  existing  pro- 
grams being  eliminated  immediately, 
although  he  expects  considerable  belt 
tightening.  "Bush  certainly  will  say  to 
every  department,  'Cut  your  budget  by 
10  percent,'  "  he  said. 

Shaw  believes  it  would  be  a  political 
disaster  for  the  president  to  cut  federal 
funds  already  promised  to  the  cities.  "I 
would  be  surprised  if  that  happened," 
he  said.  "Bush  has  tried  to  sell  this  as  a 
cost-free  war.  If  he  tried  to  go  after  a 
program  that  had  political  popularity, 
there  would  immediately  be  a  connec- 
tion: Hey,  I'm  losing  my  job  because  of 
this  war.'  The  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  is  a 
program  that  every  mayor  in  the  coun- 
try uses  to  get  political  support.  Bush 
would  be  taking  on  a  large  constitu- 
ency." 

On  the  state  level,  the  war  will  justify 
welfare  cuts  threatened  before  the  con- 
flict began,  said  Barbara  Nabors-Glass, 


co-director  of  the  Income  Rights  Proj- 
ect. 

"The  cost-of-living  increase — we 
didn't  get  it  last  year,"  she  said  of  AFDC 
(Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren). "Now  we  have  a  governor  who 
wants  to  cut  it  back  to  the  1988  levels. 

"The  resources  of  this  country — what 
little  we  have  now — are  going  to  be  cut, 
trimmed,  and  slashed  to  pay  for  the 
war,"  Nabors-Glass  said.  "We're  dying 
over  here  and  over  there — poor  folks 
and  people  of  color."  Nabors-Glass  said 
the  Income  Rights  Project  is  organizing 
AFDC  recipients  to  fight  the  budget 
cuts  and  the  war. 

To  replace  the  threatened  state  and 
federal  money,  Welch  suggested  gen- 
crating  a  local  source  of  funding.  His 
organization  is  calling  for  the  proceeds 
of  a  proposed  property  transfer  tax  to 
be  earmarked  for  affordable  housing. 
Although  the  idea  has  met  resistance  in 
the  past,  Welch  suspects  the  three  new 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
may  tip  the  scales. 


Obtaining  Conscientious  Objector  Status: 
Middle-East  Draft  Update 

Is  the  Crisis  in  the  Middle  East  Likely  to  Lead  to  a  Draft? 

Many  people  believe  the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  will  lead 
to  a  draft.  Congress  is  currently  considering  a  draft,  and  if  the  conflict 
escalates,  they  may  enact  one.  You  should  know  how  a  draft  would 
work  so  you  can  begin  to  prepare  now. 

What  Will  Happen  if  a  Draft  is  Reinstated? 

1 .  First,  the  President  will  declare  a  national  emergency  or  war.  A  joint 
session  of  Congress  will  reactivate  the  draft. 

2.  The  same  day.  a  lottery  will  be  held  to  assign  a  priority  number  to 
each  birthdate  in  the  year.  Young  men  turning  20  in  the  current 
calendar  year  will  be  called  first,  according  to  their  lottery  number. 

3.  The  next  day.  mailgrams  will  be  sent  to  registrants  whose  birthdates 
were  given  low  lottery  numbers. 

4.  Recruits  will  have  ten  days  to  report  for  active  military  duty  from  the 
date  the  mailgram  is  sent,  not  the  date  that  it  is  received. 

5.  Recruits  will  have  less  than  ten  days  to  file  for  deferments  and 
exemptions. 

6.  The  following  exemptions  and  deferments  are  available:  conscien- 
tious objector,  hardship,  minister  or  ministerial  student  (there  are  no 
other  student  deferments),  medical,  homosexuality,  sole  surviving 
son  (if  your  mother,  father,  brother  or  sister  was  killed  as  a  result  of 
military  service  you  are  eligible  for  sole  surviving  son  status),  and  other 
less  widely  used  deferments  and  exemptions  (for  more  detailed 
information  contact  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tors—see below). 

What  Can  You  Do  to  Prepare  Yourself  Now? 

1  If  you  are  registered  for  the  draft  you  need  to  prepare  your  claim 
now.  Gather  all  the  documents  you  will  need  to  support  your  claim 
(i.e.  medical  documents  for  a  medical  exemption  or  deferment, 
financial  information  for  a  hardship  exemption,  or  information  on  your 
beliefs  if  you  are  a  conscientious  objector). 

2.  If  you  have  not  registered  you  will  not  be  called  for  the  draft,  but  you 
could  face  prosecution  for  failure  to  register.  At  this  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  stopped  its  prosecution  of  nonregistrants.  but  that 
policy  may  end  if  a  draft  is  reinstated. 

Are  You  a  Conscientious  Objector? 

If  you  are  opposed  to  participation  in  all  wars  in  which  you  think  you 
are  likely  to  have  to  fight,  then  you  qualify  as  a  conscientious 
objector.  This  belief  can  be  based  on  religious,  moral,  or  ethical 
reasons. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors 
P.O.  Box  42249.  San  Francisco.  CA  94142 
(415)  474-3002 
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Stalemate  Between  Local  2 
And  Pare  Fifty  Five  Hotel 
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2  based  on  the  number  of  employees 
who  had  signed  cards  authorizing  the 
union  to  represent  them,  or  what  the 
union  calls  a  "card  check." 

Management  argues  that  employees 
should  decide  whether  they  want  a 
union  through  an  NLRB  election. 

Local  2's  attorney  Matthew  Ross 
charges  that  the  election  is  a 
smokescreen;  it  sounds  good  but  is 
meant  to  keep  the  union  out. 

Pare  Fifty  Five  Hotel  owner  Law- 
rence Chan  is  "confident  he  has  got 
support  against  the  union  in  a  .hotel- 
wide  election,"  Ross  said,  adding  that 
Chan  wants  to  include  groups  of  em- 
ployees in  a  bargaining  unit  that  are 
outside  Local  2's  usual  jurisdiction. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half,  Local  2 
organizers  have  talked  up  union  repre- 
sentation among  approximately  400 
bartenders,  housekeepers,  food  and 
beverage  workers,  bellhops,  and  tele- 
phone operators  at  the  Pare  Fifty  Five — 
the  job  categories  usually  represented 
by  Local  2. 

However,  if  management  has  its  way, 
almost  200  other  employees  from  sales 
and  catering,  reservations,  the  front 
desk,  the  concierge,  and  the  health  club 
might  be  eligible  to  vote. 


"The  strategy  is  to  play  games  with 
the  [bargaining]  unit,"  Ross  said.  "The 
more  disparate  (the  group],  the  less  they 
have  in  common,  the  harder  it  is  to 
develop  a  community  and  pitch  a  mes- 
sage." 

When  the  hotel — originally  called  the 
Ramada  Renaissance — opened  in  1985, 
its  management,  as  part  of  the  now 
defunct  Hotel  Employers  Association, 
signed  what  were  then  routine  agree- 
ments with  several  unions,  including 
Local  2,  then  under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  Lamb. 

Current  Local  2  President  Sherri 
Chiesa  says  that  by  signing  on,  the  union 
fell  into  a  trap.  The  day  after  the  hotel 
signed  the  contract,  she  said,  "manage- 
ment lined  up  workers"  to  complain  to 
the  NLRB  about  the  union.  Local  2 
organizer  Michael  Casey  said  the 
union's  mistake  was  in  trying  to  "cut  a 
deal  from  the  top  down." 

Half  a  dozen  workers  immediately 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  NLRB  saying 
they  had  not  been  consulted  by  Local  2 
before  the  contract  was  signed,  accord- 
ing to  Casey.  The  NLRB  voided  the 
contract,  thereby  making  the  1,003-room 
luxury  hotel  the  first  non-union  Class  A 
hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

The  result  was  that  union  hegemony 


Electroshock  Debate  Sparks 
Supervisors'  Hearings 
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"The  concern  of  Supervisor  Angela 
Alioto  is  that  the  medical  community 
itself  is  divided  on  the  risks  of  ECT," 
said  Kira  Stumey,  a  legislative  aide  to 
Alioto. 

In  the  first  of  three  planned  hearings, 
hundreds  of  people  jammed  into  the 
Board  of  Supervisors'  chambers  on  Nov. 
27  to  hear  testimony  from  psychiatrists, 
former  patients,  and  patients'  rights 
advocates. 

Critics  charged  that  ECT  destroys  a 
patient's  memory  and  causes  brain 
damage.  Moreover,  opponents  said  the 
profits  to  be  made  in  electroshock  may 
override  concerns  for  a  patient's  well 
being.  Another  concern  was  that  two- 
thirds  of  patients  who  receive  electro- 
shock are  women  over  the  age  of  60. 
"That  fact  led  Alioto  to  conclude  that 
perhaps  ECT  is  being  used  to  treat  a 
symptom  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
root  causes  of  depression  in  elderly 
women,"  said  Sfumey. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors'  "hands 
are  tied,"  Stumey  said,  in  terms  of  being 
able  to  significantly  regulate  ECT.  State 
authority  preempts  local  control,  she 
explained.  But  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
could  still  send  a  strong  message  to  the 
state,  Sfurney  said.  Alioto  hopes  the 
board  will  pass  a  non-binding  resolu- 
tion stating  that  no  city  monies  may 
fund  ECT  treatments  and  urging  the 
state  to  strengthen  laws  ensuring  that 
patients  are  properly  informed  about 
the  risks  of  ECT  before  consenting  to 
the  treatment. 

At  the  supervisors'  hearings  in 
November,  electroshock  proponents 
argued  that  the  procedure  has  been 
improved  and  no  longer  involves  the 
horror  stories  of  broken  bones  and 
shattered  teeth  that  sometimes  resulted 
from  the  electric  currents,  which  jolted 
patients'  bodies  into  convulsions. 

"Shock  treatment  is  different  now," 
said  Or.  Kathleen  Unger,  president  of 
the  Northern  California  Psychiatric 
Society,  one  of  the  psychiatrists  who 
testified  at  the  hearings.  She  and  other 
proponents  say  that  today  electric  cur- 
rents have  been  minimized  and  patients 
are  given  muscle  relaxants  to  prevent 
any  injuries. 

Another  development,  said  Unger, 
is  that  some  doctors  are  giving  patients 
oxygen  during  shock  treatments  and 
are  only  applying  electroshock  to  one 
side  of  the  brain,  rather  than  both  sides- 
techniques  which  they  say  eliminate 
the  chances  of  permanent  memory  loss. 
The  electric  current  has  also  been  re- 


duced, according  to  Dr.  Charles 
Hudson,  medical  director  of  Adult 
Psychiatric  Services  at  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. 

But  Fanchcr  Bennett,  a  patients'  rights 
advocate  who  is  a  member  of  Citizens 
Opposed  to  ECT,  said:  "1  don't  think 
there's  a  'new  and  improved'  version  of 
ECT.  Ifs  basically  the  same  procedure 
that  1  had  when  I  was  18  years  old  back 
in  1978. 1  talk  to  many  people  who  have 
had  it  recently  who  regret  it.  Ifs  a  shot- 
gun therapy.  There  are  people  who  have 
lost  skills  that  they  need  professionally 
after  having  ECT." 

Re-emergence  of  ECT 

Hudson  said  that  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal began  to  administer  shock  treatment 
last  April  after  electroshock  began  to 
regain  credibility  in  the  psychiatric 
community.  "The  APA  (American 
Psychiatric  Association]  has  come  out 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  ECT,"  he  said. 
"An  APA  poll  showed  97  percent  of  the 
psychiatrists  polled  were  in  favor  of 
ECT." 

Nationwide,  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
the  re-emergence  of  electroshock  ther- 
apy. But  Medicare  records — one  indi- 
cator of  the  prevalence  of  electroshock's 
usage — show  a  10  percent  national  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  shock  therapy  be- 
tween 1986  and  1989.  At  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  an  average  of  two  patients  per 
month  receive  electroshock  therapy — 
about  6  percent  of  the  patients  seen  at 
the  hospital's  psychiatric  ward.  Hudson 
said  the  treatment  is  80  percent  effec- 
tive for  those  patients. 

One  of  Hudson's  patients,  Lynn  C, 
43,  said  she  owes  her  life  to  ECT.  Al- 
though she  said  she  did  not  testify  at  the 
hearings  because  she  felt  too  timid  to 
speak  before  such  a  large  group,  she 
felt  strongly  that  electroshock  was  ef- 
fective in  treating  depression.  She  said 
she  lost  five  years  of  her  life  to  severe 
depression  and  survived  one  suicide 
attempt.  But  in  1984,  after  years  of  hos- 
pitalization, Lynn  C.  received  electro- 
shock: 13  series  in  1984  and  five  in  1985. 

Before  receiving  ECT,  Lynn  C.  said 
she  would  sit  and  cry  all  day.  "My  only 
thought  was  how  to  end  the  pain — all  I 
wanted  was  to  die.  I  pleaded  with  my 
husband  to  let  me  kill  myself,"  she  said. 
"One  of  the  reasons  I'm  alive  today  is 
because  of  ECT." 

Leonard  Frank  wasn't  so  lucky.  The 
author  of  History  of  Shock  Treatment, 
Frank  was  involuntarily  given  35  shock 
treatments  in  the  late  1960s.  His  parents 


Photo  Ph.1  Head 

Local  2  members  and  pro-union  employees  of  the  Pare  Fifty  Five  hold  regular  rallies  in  front 
of  the  luxury  hotel  and  encourage  tourists  to  boycott  the  hotel. 


in  the  major  hotels  was  broken — a  dra- 
matic precedent  for  what  had  been  a 
union  town  since  the  1930s. 

After  Local  2's  episode  with  the  Pare 
Fifty  Five  in  1985,  the  Marriott,  Nikko, 
Park  Hyatt,  Pan  Pacific,  and  Mandarin 
Oriental  luxury  hotels  have  since 
opened  as  nonunion  shops. 


Local  2  seeks  to  break  this  trend.  "If 
we  stand  still  and  do  not  organize  the 
new  hotels,  we  will  lose  our  majority 
and  strength  at  the  bargaining  table," 
said  Chiesa. 

Non-union  hotels  now  pay  at  least 
union-scale  wages  to  attract  workers, 
continued  next  page 


had  Frank  committed  to  a  scries  of 
hospitals  where  he  was  treated  with 
ECT  because  they  were  dismayed  that 
he  had  quit  his  job  in  order  to  move  to 
San  Francisco  and  live  an  alternative 
lifestyle.  Frank  now  says  that  his  col- 
lege education  and  two  years  of  his 
memory  were  completely  erased. 

Frank  doesn't  believe  that  today's 
ECT  is  safer  than  when  he  was  given  the 
treatment.  "Neither  electricity  nor  the 
human  brain  have  changed,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Peter  Breggin  of  the  Center  for 
Study  of  Psychiatry  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
agrees.  In  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Times 
last  August,  Breggin  said  that  giving 
oxygen  to  a  patient  during  ECT  doesn't 
prevent  memory  loss.  "The  major  inno- 
vation (of]  administering  oxygen  was 
in  widespread  use  25  years  ago,"  he 
wrote,  "when  I  was  forced  to  give 
electroshock  as  a  psychiatrist-in-train- 
ing." 

Lynn  C.  acknowledged  that  she 
experienced  memory  loss  from  electro- 
shock but  said  it  was  "insignificant" 
compared  to  the  debilitating  depres- 
sion she  had  suffered.  "My  biggest 
memory  losses  were  family  memories 
from  the  times  I  was  the  most  de- 
pressed," she  said. 

Lynn  C.  also  said  she  thought  the 
controls  on  the  procedure  were  ade- 
quate. 'The  physicians  were  very  clear 
ECT  was  not  a  cure,  but  that  it  may  help 
the  other  treatments  take  effect,"  she 
said,  noting  that  as  a  patient  she  felt  her 
rights  were  adequately  protected. 

Margie  Butler  testified  at  the  hearing 
that  she  quit  her  job  as  a  dance  instruc- 
tor at  Berkeley's  Herrick  Hospital  in 
1981  because  of  shock  therapy  misuse. 
"There  was  one  woman  I  taught  who 
worked  really  hard  to  get  some  exercise 
and  get  well,"  Butler  said.  "She  was  in 
Herrick  voluntarily.  She  seemed  so 
normal — that's  why  I  was  shocked 
when  they  suggested  (ECT]  treatment 
for  her.  She  told  me,  The  doctors  really 
are  trying  to  talk  me  into  undergoing 
treatment.  They  think  ifs  what  I  need. 
I'm  scared.  What  should  I  do?  The  next 
time  I  saw  her  she  had  to  be  led  to  the 
exercise  room.  She  sat  quietly  in  the 
comer  of  the  room  like  a  sack  of  pota- 


toes. I  could  tell  by  her  concern  she 
didn't  want  treatment." 

Current  law,  ECT  proponents  argue, 
adequately  protects  patients  from  po- 
tential abuse  and  misuse  of  the  treat- 
ment. Under  these  requirements,  hos- 
pitals must  present  a  form  that  notes 
the  risks  of  ECT — including  temporary 
and  permanent  memory  loss — and 
obtain  a  patient's  or  his  or  her  guardian's 
signature  before  the  treatment  is  ap- 
plied. The  patient  has  a  right  to  revoke 
consent  for  any  reason  prior  to  or  be- 
tween treatments. 

But  ECT  opponents  and  Alioto  con- 
tinue to  question  whether  patients  are 
adequately  briefed  on  the  risks  associ- 
ated with  ECT.  Repeatedly  throughout 
the  hearings,  Alioto  asked,  "How  can 
someone  who  is  severely  depressed  or 
suicidal  give  informed  consent?" 

According  to  Breggin,  informed 
consent  guidelines  could  be  sufficiently 
strengthened  if  an  ECT  opponent,  as 
well  as  the  doctor  who  administers  the 
treatment,  was  present  before  the  pa- 
tient or  guardian  signs  the  release  forms. 

Even  though  Hudson  approves  of 
electroshock  therapy,  he  thinks  it  even- 
tually needs  to  be  replaced.  "Ifs  cum- 
bersome to  do,"  he  said.  "It's  not  some- 
thing every  psychiatrist  can  do.  And  it 
still  causes  anxiety  for  patients  to  go 
through.  Hopefully  we'll  develop  bet- 
ter medication." 

Some  electroshock  supporters  say 
that  some  of  the  new  procedures — such 
as  applying  ECT  to  only  half  of  the 
brain — may  not  be  effective.  In  a  1990 
editorial  appearing  in  Convulsive  Ther- 
apy, the  authoritative  journal  on  ECT, 
psychiatrist  and  editor  Dr.  Max  Fink 
continued  next  page 
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20%  off  reconditioned  items  if 
you  live  in  the  Tenderloin. 

RCA  19"  $129 

RCA  VCR  $139 

Phones  and  Accessories  and  More! 
DOWNTOWN  TV 
778  Geary  Si.  771-4100 


Fine  Mexican  Cuisine 
Fun  Bar 

282  OTarrell 
397-3356 
Champagne  Brunch 
Weekends 

370  Golden  Gate 
474-4294 
The  City's  Finest  Taqueria 
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Hotel/Union 
Squabble 

continued  from  previous  page 

but  Local  2  officials  say  this  is  because 
the  union  still  represents  most  of  the 
workers  in  the  hospitality  industry  in 
San  Francisco,  and  therefore  sets  the 
wage  standards.  Union  membership, 
however,  is  down  to  11,000 — half  of 
what  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Organizing  the  big  non-union  hotels 
became  Local  2's  top  priority  with  a 
resolution  passed  at  its  May  1989  con- 
vention. The  union  renewed  5-year  con- 
tracts with  the  major  union  hotels  soon 
after  to  allow  time  to  concentrate  on  the 
organizing  of  the  non-union  hotels. 

Since  the  struggle  began,  Local  2 
supporters  have  held  weekly  rallies 
outside  the  Pare  Fifty  Five.  Last  year 
during  Labor  Day  weekend,  92  union 
members  were  arrested  for  staging  a 
sit-in  at  the  nearby  San  Francisco  Visi- 
tors and  Convention  Bureau  at  Hallidie 
Plaza,  targeting  the  Pare  Fifty  Five. 

Last  June,  the  union  declared  a  boy- 
cott to  pressure  the  hotel's  manage- 
ment, specifically  Lawrence  Chan,  to 
the  bargaining  table. 

Chan  said,  however,  that  holding  an 
election  has  become  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. "I  would  be  perceived  as  a  traitor 
to  my  workers  if  they  were  denied  the 
fundamental  right  to  vote,"  he  said. 
"We  care  and  have  concern  about  our 
employees'  rights  and  wishes,"  he 
added,  referring  to  a  petition  300  work- 
ers signed  calling  for  an  election. 

But  Local  2  claims  that  a  free  election 
is  impossible  because  the  anti-union 
management  has  poisoned  the  atmos- 
phere. Instead,  Local  2  wants  union 
representation  to  be  decided  on  the  basis 
of  a  "card  check" — employees  signing 
union  authorization  cards. 

The  case  now  rests  with  NLRB 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Joan  Wie- 
der,  who  is  evaluating  some  15,000 
pages  of  testimony  and  examining  the 
union  authorization  cards  that  Local  2 


says  were  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
eligible  hotel  workers.  Wieder  is  not 
expected  to  rule  before  this  summer. 
After  a  decision  is  made,  attorneys  for 
either  side  could  appeal  to  the  NLRB 
board  in  Washington,  D.C.,  dragging 
out  the  process  even  longer. 

"We're  not  going  to  see  a  decision  for 
years  down  the  line,"  said  Casey.  'Thaf  s 


Local  2  President  Sherri  Chiesa,  whose 
union  is  trying  to  organize  the  Pare  55. 


why  we  need  the  boycott.  We'll  either 
win  a  contract  or  make  Chan's  life  so 
miserable  he  won't  be  able  to  open 
another  hotel  in  the  country." 

Management  admits  the  catering  and 
banquet  business  is  down  considerably 
since  the  boycott  began.  But  General 
Manager  Dan  King  accused  the  union 
of  hurting  the  people  they  mean  to  help, 
charging  that  "the  employees  can't  work 
an  empty  banquet  room." 

Employees  as  "Software" 

The  Pare  Fifty  Five  looks  like  an  un- 
likely site  for  conflict.  Understated 
pastel  mauve  and  grey  carpet  the  floor 
and  walls;  soft,  indirect  lighting  and 
plush  furnishings  mean  to  soothe,  not 
rankle  tempers. 

While  middle  management  runs  the 


hotel's  day-to-day  operation,  Chan  sets 
the  philosophy. 

"I  preside  over  a  physical  product 
here/'  Chan  said.  "I  provide  the  com- 
puter; employees  are  the  software.  They 
determine  the  capability  of  this  physi- 
cal product.  So  I  never  fight  with  my 
employees." 

Seated  in  a  soft  black  leather  chair  at 
a  black  marble  table  on  the  hotel's  30th 
floor,  Chan  said  that  he  is  not  anti- 
union on  principle.  He  pointed  out  that 
employees  voted  in  unions  in  the  Park 
Lane  hotels  he  owns  in  New  York  and 
Hawaii.  Management,  he  said,  "abideby 
the  process." 

But  when  a  committee  of  workers 
came  out  publicly  for  Local  2  in  June 
1989,  then-General  Manager  John  Kirk 
sent  a  letter  to  employees  charging  the 
union  with  "selling  empty  promises  so 
that  it  can  get  its  hand  in  your  pockets." 

Chan  claims  employees  were  subject 
to  intimidation  and  harassment  when 
Local  2  organizers  asked  them  to  sign 
the  union  authorization  cards.  How- 
ever, Local  2  President  Chiesa  counters 
that  management  has  never  filed  a 


Lawrence  Chan  is  owner  of  the  Park  Lane 
luxury  hotels,  including  the  Pare  Fifty  Five. 


complaint  against  them  for  such  an  al- 
leged violation. 

Since  moving  to  the  Bay  Area  almost 
seven  years  ago,  Chan,  36,  has  made 
San  Francisco  the  home  base  of  an  ex- 
panding family  business  empire.  He  is 
the  son  of  Chak-Fu  Chan,  one  of  Hong 
Kong's  wealthiest  businessmen. 

Family  assets  include  the  Park  Lane 
international  chain  of  luxury  hotels  in 
New  York,  London,  Hong  Kong,  Ha- 
waii, Phoenix,  and  San  Antonio;  man- 
agement of  the  Oakland  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel;  and  a  partnership  in  the  $75  mil- 
lion Pacific  Plaza  project  in  Oakland's 
Chinatown,  under  the  name  of  C  and  L 
Financial,  Inc. 

The  Pare  Fifty  Five  has  always  paid 
union-scale  wages  or  above,  with  bene- 
fits that  include  free  meals  and  a  pen- 
sion plan.  The  hotel  management  is 
proud  of  the  relatively  low  turnover 
rate  of  employees.  At  least  half  of  the 
more  than  500  employees  have  worked 
at  the  hotel  since  it  opened. 

"We  try  to  make  it  (the  worker-em- 
ployer relationship)  as  balanced  as 
possible,"  said  Chan.  "We  try  to  accom- 
modate, within  reason,  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  employees  happy  and 


Shock  Debate 

continued  from  page  8 

congratulated  the  APA  for  endorsing 
ECT,  but,  Fink  wrote,  "Bilateral  elec- 
trode placement  is  encouraged"  because 
unilateral  electrode  placement  is  not  as 
effective. 

A  1986  report  by  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  fundamentally  ques- 
tioned the  value  of  ECT.  Studies  in 
which  a  test  group  is  given  electro- 
shock  treatment  and  another  group  is 
given  a  simulated  treatment  show 
remarkably  similar  results,  according 
to  the  report.  These  results  lead  the 
authors  to  conclude,  "Whether  electri- 
cally induced  convulsions  exert  thera- 
peutic effects  has  yet  to  be  clearly  estab- 
lished." 

Though  questions  remain  about  the 
safety  of  ECT,  one  thing  is  certain: 
Electroshock  therapy  is  cheaper  and 
faster  than  other  treatments.  Hudson 


content  to  maximize  productivity." 

But  for  Virginia  Martinez,  60,  the 
issue  is  not  money.  She  has  cleaned  15 
rooms  a  day  at  the  hotel  since  1985.  "It's 
a  fight  for  respect  and  a  voice  the  work- 
ers want  to  have,"  she  said. 

Management  has  put  too  much  pres- 
sure on  the  employees,  Martinez  said. 


"I  provide  the  computer; 
employees  are  the  software. 
They  determine  the  capabil- 
ity of  this  physical  product. 
So  I  never  fight  with 
my  employees." 

-Lawrence  Chan 


An  enthusiastic  union  supporter,  she 
testified  before  the  NLRB  hearing  that 
her  supervisor  had  intimidated  her  for 
trying  to  organize  other  workers. 

Like  Martinez,  Helan  Smith  was  one 
of  the  workers  to  call  publicly  for  a 
union  in  June  1989.  A  waitress,  she  joined 
the  union  organizing  drive  after  a  super- 
visor said  that  her  hours  would  be  cut 
back  so  that  she  would  not  qualify  for 
benefits.  She  had  been  on  the  job  for 
about  three  years. 

"It  was  like  being  fired,"  she  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dulce  Takads,  a 
Pare  Fifty  Five  housekeeper  for  five 
years,  strongly  opposes  a  union.  She  is 
worried  about  the  money  she  would 
have  to  pay  if  there  were  union  dues. 
Originally  from  the  Philippines,  she 
loves  her  job  and  the  hotel. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  benefits,"  said 
Takads,  38.  "I  have  five  kids  and  I  don't 
want  to  make  trouble." 

The  workers  Local  2  seeks  to  repre- 
sent— many  of  whom  are  immigrants 
who  have  difficulty  speaking  English — 
are  "those  most  vulnerable  and  most 
needful  of  representation,"  the  Arch- 
diocese of  San  Francisco  said  in  its 
endorsement  of  Local  2's  boycott  of  the 
Pare  Fifty  Five.  'They  are,  in  effect,  at 
the  mercy  of  their  employers,  however 
benevolent  those  employers  may  be." 

The  fight,  meanwhile,  continues. 
Union  members  continue  to  hold  regu- 
lar picket  lines  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and 
are  currently  "greeting"  buses  of  tour- 
ists and  tour  companies  at  the  airport  to 
encourage  them  not  to  patronize  the 
Pare  Fifty  Five. 

Meanwhile,  employee  benefits  are 
being  eroded,  union  organizers  say.  As 
of  Jan.  1,  employees  who  are  single  must 
contribute  $25  a  month  towards  the  cost 
of  a  health  plan  they  used  to  receive  for 
free.  In  addition,  a  vision  care  insurance 
plan  has  been  eliminated  and  the  man- 
agement has  changed  the  Individual 
Retirement  Account  (IRA)  plan.  "We've 
reluctantly  had  to  make  an  adjustment/' 
said  Hotel  Managing  Director  Bill 
Morton.  Costs  have  risen,  Morton  said, 
while  for  six  years  there  has  been  no 
adjustment  in  employee  benefits. 

"Pare  55  always  said  'We'll  take  care 
of  you,'  "  said  Local  2  organizer  Kevin 
O'Connor.  'This  makes  it  clear  why 
people  need  a  union  contract." 


estimated  the  total  cost  of  ECT  treat- 
ment at  $10,000  per  patient — a  figure 
less  costly  than  years  of  therapy.  Adds 
ECT  supporter  Dr.  Glen  Peterson,  "A 
patient  who  comes  to  the  hospital  for 
electroshock  stays  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  This  spares  them  the  drabness 
of  living  in  a  hospital." 

Lynn  C.  agreed.  "It  certainly  cut  short 
my  stays  in  the  hospital,"  she  said. 

Lynn  C.  said  that  she  is  concerned 
about  an  attempt  to  ban  electroshock. 
"Electroshock  is  an  effective  tool  to  heal 
depression,"  she  said.  "To  ban  it  for 
political  reasons  is  inappropriate." 

But  Frank  sees  his  task  as  protecting 
the  public.  "Shock  therapy  causes 
memory  loss,  so-  patients  forget  what 
their  problems  are,"  said  Frank.  "It's 
not  a  cure;  if  s  repression.  Ifs  sweeping 
the  problem  under  a  carpet." 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  slated  to 
consider  a  non-binding  resolution  on  ECT 
on  Feb.  5  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors' Chambers  at  City  Hall. 


Affordable  Housing 

San  Francisco 
Residential  Hotels 

•  Furnished  rooms 

•  Prewired  for  phones 

•  24-hour  on-site  desk  clerk 

•  Laundry  facilities 

•  Close  to  transportation 

•  Handicapped  accessible 

With  private  bath  $265  per  month 

plus  $135  deposit 
With  hallway  bath  $220  per  month 

plus  $110  deposit 
(Rates  quoted  are  for  single  occupancy.) 

Ritz  Hotel  775-9712 
216  Eddy  St.  (near  Taylor) 

Wm.  Penn  Hotel  775-5373 

160  Eddy  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 

Dalt  Hotel  474-7712 

34  Turk  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

Mon.  through  Fri.,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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the  tender  side 


by  Penny  Padden 

Happy  New  Year!  This  month's 
Tenderside  column  is  subtitled 
"Senior  Side,"  since  I'll  be  fill- 
ing in  as  the  writer,  with  some  help 
from  my  sources  in  the  neighborhood. 
Some  readers  may  know  me  as  the 
Living  Room's  "Boss  Lady."  (At  least 
the  people  who  come  there  let  me  think 
I  am).  We  are  at  476  Eddy  St.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  offer  the  best  cup 
of  coffee  in  town  and  the  best  company. 
If  you  are  55  years  or  older,  come  by. 

If  you're  not  55  but  have  a  friend 
who's  a  senior,  bring  him  or  her  along 
with  you,  and  if  you  tell  me  your  birth- 
day, we'll  have  a  community  cake — 
what  a  deal! 

At  the  Living  Room  we  celebrated 
the  12  days  of  Christmas,  providing 
everything  from  two  bars  of  Dove  and 
four  chilling  (root)  beers,  to  nine  troops 
advancing.  We've  been  accused  of 
partying  too  much.  Adult  Benevolent 
Association  Office  Manager  Jenny 
Ruez  just  gave  me  a  brand  new  30  gal- 
lon aluminum  garbage  can — to  pan- 
handle with. 

We  also  love  smoking — a  hard  thing 
to  do  these  days.  The  Senior  Sobriety 
Club  at  291  Eddy  St.  had  a  town  meet- 
ing Jan.  11,  where  smoking  policy  and 
club  location  were  discussed.  I  don't 
know  the  outcome  yet.  My  dose  friends 
who  go  there  now  say  they  won't  if  they 
can't  smoke  and  if  it  moves  to  333  Turk 
St.  or  the  YMCA.  Good  luck,  Mary.  I 
hope  you  stay  the  way  you  are — you 
serve  special  people  who  may  not  have 
another  place  they  want  to  go  to.  Thank 
you! 

On  the  under-55  beat,  I'm  told  that 
former  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition (NOMPC)  staffers  Heidi  Swarts 
and  Sherry  Williams  have  gotten  about 
as  far  away  from  the  TL  as  possible: 
Heidi  is  studying  theology  at  Harvard 


Divinity  School  and  Sherry  is  teaching 
English  in  Barcelona  Spain.  Both  report 
that  they  are  having  a  good  time. 

NOMPC  had  a  good  turnout  at  its 
annual  membership  meeting  last 
month,  with  a  good  crew  of  candidates 
running  for  the  board  of  directors.  Con- 
gratualtions  to  all  who  were  honored 
that  day,  especially  receptionists  Helen 
Horton  and  Paul  Lucas,  whom  Nancy 
Russell  describes  as  the  backbone  of 
the  organization. 

Farewell  to  Tenderloin  Senior  Or- 
ganizing Project  staffer  Barbara  Crain, 
who's  off-duty  as  of  Feb.  1.  Best  of  luck 
in  your  job  search. 

Tenderloin  decoy  cop  Bill  Langlois 
retired  last  month—after  being  mugged 
in  the  line  of  duty  256  times  while  pos- 
ing as  a  frail  elderly  person  to  attract 
would-be  thugs.  Langlois  received  a 
Tender  Champs  award  at  The  Times' 
10th  anniversary  celebration  in  1987. 

Tenderloin  resident  Exie  Lee  Bailey, 
52,  was  crushed  and  killed  on  Jan.  2  by 
a  garbage  truck  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Disposal  company  when  it  backed  up 
(with  non-working  warning  lights  and 
sounds)  on  Antonio  Alley  off  of  Ellis 
Street  last  month. 

Dr.  Francis  Curry,  founder  of  St. 
Anthony's  Clinic,  was  hit  by  a  truck 
and  broke  his  shoulder  on  Dec.  20  but 
reports  that  he's  on  the  mend.  Best 
wishes  to  Dr.  Curry  and  also  Betty  Man- 
gual,  who  has  been  under  the  weather 
recently.  Get  well  soon! 

Bad  news  department:  The  Court  of 
Appeal  threw  out  Adam  Sparks'  204- 
day  jail  sentence  and  $94,000  in  fines  for 
converting  the  Sequoia  Hotel.  Sparks 
will  still  be  hit  with  other  penalties  he's 
accrued  for  illegal  conversion — six  days 
in  jail  and  $3,000  in  fines.  "He  lost  the 
case  but  because  of  gross  negligence  by 
the  city  attorney's  office  he's  serving  six 
days  instead  of  six  months,"  said  hous- 
ing lawyer  Randy  Shaw. 

The  Refugee  Women's  Program  has 
a  new  name  and  a  new  home.  Director 
Grace  Chamremlaksa  reports  that  the 
organization  is  now  called  Refugee 


Transition  because  they've  expanded 
their  focus  from  homebound  refugee 
women  to  families.  They've  moved  from 
the  YMCA  to  942  Market  St.,  Room  705. 

Former  Times  restaurant  reviewer 
and  Aarti  resident  Preston  Brady  III 
reports  that  he  is  living  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
and  about  to  publish  a  12-page  tabloid 
focusing  on  language  learning  called 
Preston's  Polyglot  World. 

I  wish  more  agencies  would  sponsor 
drop-in  centers  like  ours  and  the  Pover- 
ello  Center,  run  by  Father  Simon 
Scanlon  and  dedicated  volunteers. 

Happy  January  birthdays  to  Albert 
Dale  (Jan.  9),  Jean  Weisberger  (Jan.  24), 
and  Nancy  Russell  (Jan.  23). 

The  Crown  Prince  Arcadia  is  won- 
dering why  the  police  are  harassing 
people  who  live  in  their  cars  and  asks 
that  the  cops  study  their  own  laws. 
Section  37A  of  the  traffic  code  says  that 
no  vehicle  shall  be  parked  or  left  stand- 
ing upon  any  street  for  more  than  three 
days,  which  does  not  apply  if  someone 
is  occupying  that  car,  according  to  the 
Prince.  He  also  wants  to  know  if  the  city 
can  supply  more  places  for  homeless 
people  to  take  baths.  "Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,"  or  so  sez  the  Prince. 

Terry  Gene  Laine  wants  to  know  the 
answer  to  this  question:  "How  late  is 
late?"  How  long  do  you  wait  before 
calling  someone  "the  late  so  and  so?"  A 
prize  TBA  (maybe)  will  be  given  to 
anyone  who  knows  the  answer — hurry, 
before  ifs  too  late! 

Housing  is  a  major  concern  of  Terry's: 
when  will  the  Crane,  Empress,  Hamlin, 
Camelot  and  Vincent  residential  hotels 
be  open?  Brad  Paul — please  come  have 
a  coffee  break  with  your  old  friends  in 
the  Tenderloin  and  let  us  know  what's 
happening  at  Gty  Hall. 

Gov.  Pete  Wilson  has  at  least  one  of 
my  regulars  worried  that  the  Living 
Room  will  lose  funding.  "Us  poor  slobs 
need  somewhere  to  smoke  and  be  evil 
in  peace,"  she  says.  "We  can  call  each 
other  names  but  we  look  after  each 
other  too."  Don't  worry  Selma,  we'll  be 
here.  Except  for  Bill  Klinke,  who  left 


St  Anthony's  last  month.  He'll  still  be 
in  the  neighborhood,  working  with  sen- 
iors to  lobby  for  their  own  needs  at  a 
new  group  called  Planning  for  Elders 
in  the  Central  City. 

I  heard  on  National  Public  Radio  a 
nickname  school  children  have  for 
Saddam  Hussein:  "So  Dumb,  Insane." 
Months  ago  a  close  friend  of  mine,  a 
senior,  called  him  "Sad,  Damn,  who's 
sane?"  Still  believe  in  the  generation 
gap? 

On  the  serious  side,  I'd  like  to  ask  for 
prayers  of  all  kinds  for  Don,  my  co- 
worker who  is  very  ill.  Also  I'd  like  to 
remember  some  neighbors  and  friends 
who've  died  within  the  past  few  months: 
Harry  Beard  of  the  Coalition  on 
Homclessness,  Betty  Resoff  and  Fred 
Brown  (Alexander  Residence),  Harold 
Curtis  (Marlton  Manor),  Helen  Voro- 
noff  (Herald  Apartments),  Cadillac 
Hotel  resident  Mike  Sorenson,  and  Jeff, 
a  close  friend  of  Living  Room  regulars 
Joe  and  Wally. 


Super  Burritos 
Tacos 

BEST  IN  TOWN 


Open  I  I  a.m.  -  9  p.m 
Monday  -  Saturday 
closed  Sundays 


JUST  TO  GO 
35  Mason  928-7782 


Sizzler 

Steak  •  Seafood  ■  Salad 


398  Eddy  Street 
(at  Leavenworth) 


GRAND  OPENING! 


(Day  &  9j\ght  0\[otary  !And  Checks  Cashing  Co. 


Sytciai  Offers: 
H311  Money  Order 

(up  to  $500)  when  you  cash 
your  check  ($500  or  more) 


FREE  MEMBERSHIP! 

CHECKS  CASHED 
CASH  ADVANCED 
MONEY  ORDERS 
WESTERN  UNION 


For  a  limited  time  : 

on  mailboxes 
Offer  expires  March  31,  1991 


10  %  DISCOUNT 


•WESTERN  UNION 
•MONEY  WIRE  SERVICE 
•NOTARY  PUBLIC 

•INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 


•Typing  Service  •Copying  »FAX  •  Mailbox  Service  •Bills  Payment  (utilities) 


933  Geary  Blvd,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
(Between  Larkin  &  Polk) 


OPEN  7  Days  a  Week:  Mon.-Sat.,  9  a.m.- 10  p.m.  and  Sun.,  Noon-8  p.m. 


Tel  (415)  928-5157 


FAX  (415)  928-5107 
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Black  History — Past  and  Future- 
Through  the  Eyes  of  TL  Leaders 


In  honor  of  Black  History  Month,  The  Tenderloin  Times  asked  local  African- 
American  leaders  to  comment  on  how  things  have  changed  for  the  black  community 
during  their  lifetime,  who  inspired  them  as  they  were  growing  up,  and  where  they 
see  the  black  community  headed  in  the  1990s.  Rev.  Cecil  Williams  apologized  for 
not  being  able  to  comment  because  of  an  overloaded  work  schedule  organizing  local 
and  national  Martin  Luther  King  jr.  celebrations. 


J.B.  Saunders 
Co-Director 

Haight  Ashbury  Switchboard 

"For  me  the  Tenderloin  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  development  of  the 
black  community  in  many  aspects.  On 
the  negative  side,  it's  the  number  one 
highest  crime  area  in  San  Francisco, 
and  it's  a  neighborhood  where  young 
black  males  hang  out  on  street  corners 
and  are  engaged  in  poly-drug  abuse. 

Black  males  are  an  endangered  spe- 
cies— 25  percent  are  under  some  sort  of 
court  supervision  or  in  jail,  and  are 
underrepresented  in  college.  That  is 
going  to  get  worse  in  the  Tenderloin 
and  in  my  lifetime. 

As  a  black  male  I  feel  endangered — 
several  of  my  friends  have  been  killed 
by  bullets.  In  California,  a  black  male 
has  the  highest  chance  of  being  killed 
by  homicide  than  in  any  other  state. 
That  has  had  impact  on  the  entire  black 
family  structure  because  it  has  dismem- 
bered it  and  disintegrated  it. 

Anothernegativedevelopmentinthe 
black  community  is  that  some  black 
philanthropic  organizations,  like  black 
churches  of  all  denominations,  have 
become  co-opted.  Rather  than  serving 
as  a  resource  and  as  self-help  organiza- 
tions, they  have  become  a  crutch  and  a 
means  of  sustenance  that  doesn't  allow 
black  youth  and  black  people  who  are 
socially  and  economically  deprived  to 
break  out  of  that  revolving  door  cycle. 


J.B.  Saunders 

There  are  some  positive  things  that 
have  taken  place  for  the  black  commu- 
nity and  again  I'll  use  the  Tenderloin  as 
an  example.  The  Sizzler  Restaurant  set 
up  by  Reality  House  West  is  one  of  the 
biggest  developments  in  the  Tender- 
loin in  the  last  decade — run  by  Leroy 
Looper,  who  is  probably  the  best  ex- 
ample of  a  black  leader  I  can  give  at  this 
time.  He  administers  a  large  organiza- 
tion but  is  still  totally  accessible  to  the 
community  and  he  deals  with  critical 
issues  such  as  crime  abatement  and 
crime  prevention,  and  maintaining  a 
clean  and  safe  neighborhood. 

I  think  that  where  we're  going  in  the 
future,  we're  going  to  see  an  increase  in 
poverty  and  drugaddiction  in  the  black 
community,  and  an  increase  in  black 
males  going  into  jails  and  the  penal 
system. 

The  positive  thing  that  will  take  place 
is  that  the  people  on  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  the  underclass,  are  going  to  cre- 
ate alliances  with  other  ethnic  groups, 
and  become  a  very  powerful  voice  to  be 
reckoned  with.  I  see  that  as  the  only 
way  for  the  black  community  to  stabi- 


lize itself. 

By  utilizing  the  resources  available,  I 
have  been  able  to  stabilize  my  own 
living  condition.  More  blacks  need  to 
use  the  resources  available  to  them  for 
their  own  development.  Then  they  need 
to  go  beyond  the  issue  of  racism,  create 
alliances  with  other  ethnic  groups,  and 
let  go  of  the  bitterness  of  the  past.  I  see 
that  as  holding  us  back  right  now. 

Jesse  Jackson  has  probably  had  the 
most  significant  impact  in  setting  up  a 
model  for  black  people — the  Rainbow 
Coalition — through  which  he'sbecome 
one  of  the  most  powerful  politicians  in 
the  world.  If  all  of  us  follow  his  ex- 
ample, I  see  the  black  community  over- 
coming all  the  obstacles  that  have  been 
laid  down  for  us  from  slavery  to  now." 


Gayle  Orr-Smith 

Gayle  Orr-Smith 

Deputy  Mayor  for  Public  Safety 

"From  a  public  safety  perspective,  I 
have  some  very  serious  concerns  as  well 
as  some  hope  for  the  black  community 
in  the  Tenderloin  in  the  '90s. 

One  issue  is  the  number  of  people 
paroled  back  to  the  city — large  num- 
bers of  them  people  of  color — that  wind 
up  aggregating  in  the  Tenderloin  area. 
This  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  Tenderloin.  While  there  are 
some  service  programs  for  people  on 
parole  who  are  unemployed,  the  Ten- 
derloin is  much  more  than  that.  It  wants 
to  have  a  much  broader  appeal  to  the 
general  community  in  San  Francisco  by 
providing  a  diversity  of  businesses  and 
entertainment. 

There  needs  to  be  more  focus  on 
providing  community-based  resources 
to  assist  the  people  who  come  out  of  jail 
and  have  no  hope  of  finding  a  job;  get- 
ting back  on  track  in  a  positive  way. 

As  a  community,  we  have  to  look  at 
that,  and  not  only  look  at  government 
to  solve  the  problem.  We  need  more  of 
a  prevention  focus  in  regard  toouryouth 
to  create  jobs  and  help  them  find  em- 
ployment. That's  the  front  end  of  crimi- 
nal justice. 

We'  re  losing  our  men  either  to  drugs, 
crime,  or  violence,  which  results  in  their 
death,  or  they  wind  up  going  through 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  need  of  a 
job,  uneducated,  unable  to  participate 
in  the  decision-making  process  of  their 
government,  with  no  control  over  their 
own  lives. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  black  community — 
not  only  black  churches  but  other  com- 
munity based  groups — work  toward 
lending  a  hand.  There  are  some  risks: 
crime  is  very  high,  especially  in  the 
black  community.  But  there  needs  to  be 
some  leadership  from  existing  commu- 
nity channels:  helping  ourselves  rather 


than  depending  on  government  agen- 
cies. Certainly  government  may  be  able 
to  assist,  but  the  community  also  has  to 
be  empowered  to  help  its  own. 

I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  people  in 
the  world  who  grew  up  in  a  very  solid 
family  with  lots  of  loving  relatives 
around.  My  mother  and  paternal  grand- 
mother were  my  greatest  role  models. 
My  grandmother  was  a  teacher  who 
believed  in  encouraging  us  to  do  our 
best  by  pro  vidinga  loving  environment 
that  allowed  us  to  flourish.  We  all  grew 
up  with  thecthic  that  we  havea  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  to  life  in  a  positive 
way:  an  obligation  to  give  something 
back  to  life. 

I  take  very  seriously  the  idea  of  my 
life  being  a  vehicle  to  pay  a  debt  to  life — 
to  contribute  in  a  positive  way  and  to 
right  wrongs  when  I  can,  but  also  under- 
stand the  limits  of  my  ability. 

I  don't  think  that  blacks  or  any  other 
ethnic  group  need  operate  in  isolation. 
I  don't  feel  that  that  is  a  healthy  way  to 
go  about  it — certainly  in  San  Francisco, 
which  is  such  a  small  city — the  Tender- 
loin is  only  a  few  blocks  away  from  any 
other  district. 

In  San  Francisco  we've  learned  that 
many  of  our  programs  need  to  be  cul- 
tural 1  y  speci  he .  There  a  re  d  i  fferen  t  way  s 
di fferent  groups  approach  problems  or 
use  city  services.  There's  a  lot  of  valid- 
ity in  looking  at  problems  in  the  Ten- 
derloin in  termsof  the  ethnic  specificity 
of  those  problems. 

The  best  way  the  city  can  be  effective 
is  to  give  an  ear  to  these  unique  con- 
cerns and  come  help  solve  this  problem 
with  you." 

Myrnalene  Nabih 
Editor 

Homeless  Times 

"From  an  early  age  I  was  attracted  to 
the  oratory  and  skill  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  Malcolm  X.  Malcolm  X  im- 
pressed me  the  most  as  a  fighter  for 
human  rights  because  he  never  bit  his 
tongue.  He  went  straight  to  the  point — 
to  the  truth.  As  an  eighth  grader  he 
could  run  circles  around  people  much 
older  than  himself  with  his  logic. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  seeing  the  white/colored  signs 
in  train  stations  and  other  businesses. 
We  were  happy  that  all  those  overt 
markers  of  racism  were  removed,  but 
everyday  I'm  cognizant  of  so  many 
covert  examples  of  racism.  Black  people 
still  have  difficulty  in  having  a  free 
ladder  to  the  top — there  always  seem  to 
be  restrictions,  regardless  of  their  edu- 
cation. And  there's  the  occupation  of 
the  black  community  by  the  police — 
whom  the  people  don't  regard  as  pro- 
tectors or  defenders  but  as  the  enemy  of 
the  people.  There  are  so  many  examples 
of  needless  harassment  and  curtailment 
of  freedoms. 

Before  Reagan  and  Bush  got  started, 
we  seemed  to  be  making  quite  a  bit  of 
progress.  Increasing  numbers  of  blacks 
were  attending  college,  getting  into  a 
wider  variety  of  jobs,  and  there  was  an 
growing  ecumenical  movement  by 
people  of  all  races  to  address  problems. 
But  then  Reagan  and  Bush  came  in  with 
their  attitude  of  racism  and  intolerance, 
cutting  back  programs  that  help  poor 
people.  Asa  result,  the  whole  country  is 
suffering  economically,  and  black 
people  are  suffering  even  more  so. 
I  see  an  awareness  among  black 


people  that  we  must  search  within 
ourselves  and  our  own  community,  and 
not  work  with  people  who  have  not 
shown  they  are  committed  to  letting 
black  people  rise.  Black  people  have  to 
establish  their  own  businesses,  movie 
studios,  economic  companies,  and 
compete  in  the  international  economy. 


Myrnalene  Nabih 

Black  people  have  a  more  so- 
phisticated outlook  now.  With  more 
education  they  can  understand  the 
concept  of  trading  with  people  all  over 
the  world  rather  than  just  begging  in  an 
American  stage. 

I  also  see  a  rise  in  an  ecumenical 
spirit — people  with  conscience  and 
compassion  are  seeing  that  is  a  matter 
of  survival. 

In  the  Tenderloin,  if  things  continue 
as  they  are,  you'll  still  see  a  great  many 
people  losing  their  lives  and  wasting 
their  lives. 

I  haven't  seen  any  specific  plans  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  Blacks  as 
a  specific  community  in  the  Tenderloin. 
That's  needed  because  black  people 
have  a  particular  problem  of  lack  of  self 
esteem  because  of  all  the  racism  they 
are  constantly  confronted  with — the 
systems  keep  running  them  around  in 
circles. 

Black  people  have  to  stop  limiting 
their  aspirations.  The  black  community 
will  have  to  take  some  responsibility — 
particularly  the  educated  ones — for 
helping  those  who  are  so  lost  and  feel- 
ing so  hopeless.  There  are  a  lot  of  worth- 
while people  out  there  who  are  just 
going  down  the  tubes. 

This  war  in  the  Middle  East  is  Amer- 
ica versus  the  Third  World.  It  will  bring 
out  a  coalition  of  black  peoples  fighting 
for  survival.  When  the  skills  of  black 
Americans  are  brought  together  with 
the  sheer  numbers  of  Africans,  we  will 
reshape  world  events. 

The  system  as  we  know  it  will  have 
to  collapse  and  is  collapsing.  The  people 
at  the  bottom  will  have  to  clean  up  and 
start  over.  I  hope  Bush  won't  be  here 
under  the  "new  world  order.'  Peacecan't 
happen  until  the  war  mongers  obliter- 
ate themselves,  which  they're  on  the 
way  to  doing." 


Opal  Fowler 
Cadillac  Hotel  resident 

"I  was  an  only  child  and  my  mother 
and  father  had  the  biggest  impact  on 
my  life.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  had  a  very 
middle-class  lifestyle  and  I  passed  the 
values  I  learned  from  my  parents  onto 
my  children:  to  respect  others,  to  let 
them  know  I  was  behind  them.  I  was 
brought  up  to  respect  my  elders.  At  that 
time,  there  were  also  single  mothers 
raising  children,  but  there  was  respect. 

continued  on  page  12 
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Black  Leaders'  Visions  for  the  1990s 


continued  from  page  11 

I  was  raised  as  a  human  being.  I 
never  taught  my  children  the  ethnic 
thing,  the  way  society  has  made  an 


Opal  Fowler 

image  or  a  difference  about  race.  I  was 
brought  up  to  respect  others  for  what 
they  were.  Color  didn't  even  matter. 
That  racism  crap — I  wasn't  raised  with 
that. 

I  went  to  an  all-black  school  and  it 
mademeawareof  Blacks  beinginvolved 
in  history,  like  Frederick  Douglas  being 
in  the  Legislature.  Blacks  had  a  lot  of 
influenceon  history.  If  they  really  taught 
the  real  history,  if  they  told  the  truth 
about  the  real  history  of  how  this  coun- 


try was  built  with  all  different  nation- 
alities contributing,  things  would  be 
different.  The  truth  should  be  told  to 
the  children,  then  all  children  of  all 
nationalities  would  have  good  self  es- 
teem. Otherwise  they  find  out  the  adults 
have  lied  to  them.  You  can  see  right 
now  what  happens  because  of  that — 
the  parents  don't  get  involved  in  their 
children's  schooling.  When  I  was  a  kid, 
my  parents  used  to  go  to  PTA  meetings. 

A  whole  lot  of  people  are  out  of 
work,  and  color  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  We  have  to  address  helping  people, 
period,  regardless  of  color.  As  far  as  the 
future  for  Blacks,  there's  nothing  I  can 
predict  about  the  future.  I  hope  things, 
such  as  education,  improve.  It  all  boils 
down  to  the  haves  and  have-nots.  My 
mother  worked  and  my  father  worked. 
My  mother  was  a  nurse,  my  father  was 
a  truck  driver.  When  he  died  he  was  a 
minister.  " 

Leroy  Looper 
Executive  Director 
Reality  House  West 

"We  have  the  greatest  hopes,  the 
hopes  to  take  it  all  back  to  King,  and  to 
Malcolm,  and  to  W.E.B.  DuBois,  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  N  A  ACP,  and  to  Marcus 
Garvey,  back  to  that  kind  of  black  pride. 

We  have  to  listen  to  what  they  said, 
and  what  they  still  are  saying  to  us.  One 


of  the  greatest  hopes  is  to  redefine 
education,  because  education  is  what 
this  is  all  about. 

If  our  young  black  people  are  going 
to  make  it,  to  break  out  of  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  drugsand  despair,  we  need 
them  to  become  M.D.s,  M.A.s,  and 
Ph.D.s.  But  while  we  have  been  push- 
ing our  children  to  make  it  in  the  white 
education  system,  our  community  fell 
apart.  Education  in  the  white  system 
did  not  address  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  black  Americans.  The  curriculum  did 
not  even  address  Asians  and  Hispan- 
ics,  although  Asians  appear  to  have 
adapted  and  prospered. 

It's  that  round  peg  in  a  square  hole 
again.  They've  been  trying  to  squeeze 
our  square  black  ass  into  a  white  round 
hole,  and  it  hasn't  worked. 

If  black  America  is  going  to  make  it, 
we  have  got  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  our  own  economic  well  being. 
Around  the  economic  table,  everyone 
who  sits  there  is  a  white  man.  Not  even 
white  women  sit  at  the  economic  table. 

We  need  to  make  our  own  economic 
table  and  make  our  own  money  in  our 
own  communities  and  let  our  energy 
work  for  ourselves. 

Integration  is  not  working  because 
its  intentions  are  not  genuine;  it  doesn't 
take  the  individual  into  consideration. 
Integration  doesn't  really  consider  the 
culture  of  the  individual. 


And  now  I  read  that  fewer  and  fewer 
Blacks  are  applying  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Of  233  Blacks  in  college,  only  17 
graduate.  This  is  a  problem. 

If  our  youth  are  in  prison  and  not  in 
school,  we  need  to  redefine  our  posi- 
tions in  this  society.  Why  are  we  killing 
each  other?  Why  do  we  fight  among 
ourselves?  Well,  you  just  look  at  the 
psychology  of  this:  the  oppressed  have 
always  tried  to  take  on  the  look  of  the 
oppressors,  and  this  has  happened 
throughout  history,  and  it  is  happening 
now. 

This  is  about  all  of  us  human  beings, 
continued  on  page  13 


Leroy  Looper 


Calendar  of  Events  for  Black  History  Month 


compiled  by  Greer  Lleuad 

Friday,  February  1 : 
Literary  Gems:  A  four-pan  series  on 
contemporary  African-American  writers  will 
feature  interviews  with  Toni  Morrison,  Henry 
Louis  Gates.  Jr.,  and  others.  Airs  each  Friday 
through  Feb.  22  on  KALW  91.7  FM.  10:30 
a.m.  Free. 

Lift  Every  Voice!:  "Lift  Every  Voice'  A 
Celebration  of  Black  History"  will  feature 
internationally  recognized  performing  artists 
celebrating  the  lives  and  experiences  of 
African  Americans.  Runs  through  Feb.  24 
with  weekend  matinees  and  evening 
performances  Wed. -Sat.  Call  Lorraine 
Hansberry  Theatre,  474-8842,  for  info. 
Broadway  Memories:  A  musical  tribute  to 
Broadway  showtunes  from  the  1930s 
through  the  1980s  performed  by  a  cast  of 
Broadway  bound  kids  will  run  through  Feb. 
10.  Zephyr  Theatre  Complex,  25  Van  Ness 
Ave.,  Fri.-Sat..  8  p.m.,  Sun. ,3p.m.  Admission: 
Adults  $10,  children  $8. 


Looking  Back,  Moving  Forward:  The  film 
and  video  festival  entitled  "Global  Africa: 
Looking  Back,  Moving  Forward"  will  give 
exposure  to  an  array  of  works  about  Africans 
and  people  of  African  descent.  A  diverse 
screening  of  films  and  videos  by  and  about 
Africans  and  African  Americans  will  be  shown 
Feb.  1  and  2,  Oakland  Museum.  1 000  Oak 
St., Oakland,  5-1 0:30p.m.  Call  464-3253 for 
info.  Donation:  $5-15. 

Saturday,  February  2: 
Story  and  Song:  Storytellers  Jason  and 
Justin  Reed,  rappers  Lacreea,  the 
Providence  Baptist  Church  Male  Chorus, 
and  Yoruba  Dancers  and  Drummers  will 
perform  at  the  Western  Addition  Library. 
1550  Scott  St.,  2  p  m  Free. 


Sunday,  February  3: 
A  Writer's  Angle:  The  film  "Sidewalk 
Stories" — a  depiction  of  the  lives  of  a  New 
York  City  street  artist,  a  little  girl,  and  a 
businesswoman — will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  focusing  on  the  issue  of  bringing 
African-American  film  experiences  to  the 
public's  attention.  Oakland  Museum,  1000 
Oak  St..  Oakland,  2-5 p.m.  Call  465-0804  for 
info.  Admission:  $3. 


Tuesday,  February  5: 
Callin'  It  As  She  Sees  It:  Writer  and  teacher 
bell  hooks  will  cast  a  critical  eye  at  how 
images  of  women  and  people  of  color  as 
exotic  sex  objects,  criminals,  helpless 
victims,  buffoons,  or  agitators  are 
manipulated  in  mass  media,  and  how  racism 
and  sexism  are  being  challenged  or 
promoted.  UCSF,  Cole  Hall.  12-1  p.m.  Call 
476-0400  for  info.  Free. 

Wednesday,  February  6: 
Inspired  Tunes:  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Gospel  Choir  will  perform  for  all  ages  at  the 
Western  Addition  Library,  1550  Scott  St.,  7 
p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  February  7: 
Malcolm  X:  In  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Ford  Hall  Forum  in  1963,  Black  Muslim 
leader  Malcolm  X  surveyed  racism  in 
America  and  offered  his  views  on  solutions 
to  racial  bigotry  and  discrimination.  Airs  on 
KALW  91.7  FM,  10  a.m.  Free. 

Friday,  February  8: 
Horizons:  KALW  91.7  FM  will  broadcast 
National  Public  Radio's  four-part  series 
"Songs  Tell  the  Story,"  which  chronicles 
African-American  history  from  the  pre-Civil 
War  era  through  1990.  The  series  includes 
the  musicof  Leadbelly,  Duke  Ellington,  Stevie 
Wonder,  and  Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock. 
Series  will  air  every  Friday  through  March  1 , 
3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  February  10: 
Partners  in  Production:  The  film  "To  Sleep 
with  Anger"  will  be  shown  followed  by  a 
panel  discussion  that  will  provide  behind- 
the-camera  insights  into  the  production  of 
this  critically  acclaimed  film  and  movie 
making  in  general.  Oakland  Museum,  1 000 
Oak  St.,  Oakland.  2-5  p.m.  Call  465-0804  for 
info.  Admission:  $3. 

Tuesday,  February  12 

Black  Lives,  White  Lives:  Rob  Blauner  in 

conversation  about  his  book  "Black  Lives. 

White  Lives"  on  KALW  91.7  FM,  10  a.m. 

Free. 

Wednesday,  February  13: 
Mask  Making:  J.J.  Jackson  will  conduct  a 
workshop  on  African  mask  making  for  all 
ages  at  the  Western  Addition  Library,  1550 
Scott  St..  3:30  p.m.  Free. 


Thursday,  February  14: 
Hello,  Sports  Fans:  A  panel  of  experts  and 
atheletes  looks  at  the  role  of  sports  in  minority 
communities,  and  especially  among  their 
youth.  Airs  on  KALW  91.7  FM,  10a.m.  Free. 


Saturday,  February  16: 
Marijo:  Storyteller  Marijo  will  enchant 
children  ages  3-6  at  the  Western  Addition 
Library.  1550  Scott  St..  1 1 :30  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  February  17: 
A  Bigger  Picture:  The  film  "God's 
Stepchildren"  will  be  shown  followed  by  a 
panel  discussion  designed  to  give  the 
audience  a  broader  view  of  how  production 
elements  work  together  in  the  "birthing"  of  a 
film.  Oakland  Museum,  1000  Oak  St.. 
Oakland,  2-5  p.m.  Call  465-0804  for  info. 
Admission:  $3. 

Monday,  February  18: 
Journey  to  the  Other  Side:  African- 
American  adolescent  rites  of  passage — 
offering  alternatives  to  drugs,  dropping  out 
of  school,  pregnancy,  and  suicide — will  be 
the  focus  of  this  program  aired  by  KALW 
91.7  FM,  1:30  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  February  20 
Wild  Animals  and  Dreams:  The  films 
"Gullah  Tales,"  "I  Have  a  Dream."  and 
"Caterpillar  and  the  Wild  Animals"  will  be 
shown  for  ages  6  and  older  at  the  Main 
Library.  Children's  Rm..  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts.,  3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  February  21 : 

Maya  Angelou:  The  irrepressible  poet, 

author,  and  actress  traces  the  roots  of 

African-American  literature  though  story, 

song,  and  poetry  on  KALW  91. 7  FM,  10  a.m. 

Free. 

Female  Rap  Rising:  Dominique  DiPrima 
will  focus  on  the  role  of  women  in  rap. 
covering  issues  facing  women  in  hip  hop, 


and  explore  where  it  is  going  from  here. 
UCSF,  Toland  Hall,  noon-1  p.m.  Call  476- 
0400  for  info.  Free. 

Friday,  February  22: 
Winning  Films:  The  results  of  the  1991 
Black  Independent  Film,  Video,  and 
Screenplay  Competition — including  films 
about  Ida  B.  Wells,  rap  music,  and  AIDS — 
will  be  shown  at  the  Oakland  Museum,  James 
Moore  Theatre,  1000  Oak  St.,  Oakland,  7 
p.m.  Call  465-0804  for  info.  Admission:  $1 0. 

Saturday,  February  23: 
The  Dynamic  Jumpers:  Girls  from  the 
Arroyo  Viejo  Recreation  Center  in  Oakland 
will  demonstrate  double-dutch  jump  roping 
techniques  at  the  Exploratorium.  3601  Lyon 
St.,  1.  2:30,  and  4  p.m.  Admission:  Adults 
$6,  youths  6-1 7  $2.  students  $4.  seniors  $3, 
children  under  6  free. 

Rhythm  Songs:  Bilingual  storytellers  Vivian 
Sykes  and  Sandra  Balderama  will  recite 
Spanish/English  rhythm  songs  and  poetry, 
including  the  poetry  that  accompanies 
double-dutch  jump  roping.  Exploratorium. 
McBean  Theater.  3601  Lyon  St..  2  and  3:30 
p.m.  Admission:  Adults  $6.  youth  6-17  $2. 
students  $4,  seniors  $3,  children  under  6 
free. 

Pizza  Pizza  Daddy-O!:  Film  series  depicting 
rhythm  games  including  "Play  and  Cultural 
Continuity,"  a  presentation  of  African- 
American  children's  vivid  dramatic  play 
utilizing  music,  dancing,  intricate  hand- 
clapping  improvisations,  and  traditional  folk- 
games,  will  be  shown  at  the  Exploratorium, 
3601  Lyon  St.,  12  and  3  p.m.  Admission: 
Adults  $6.  youth  6- 1 7  $2.  students  $4.  seniors 
$3,  children  under  6  free. 
Ready  and  Forward:  Two-day  film  festival 
(Feb.  23  and  24)  entitled  "Ready  and 
Forward:  The  Tradition  Continues"  will 
feature  a  series  of  films  and  videos 
documenting  the  contributions  of  the  African- 
American  soldier  in  U.S.  military  history.  Call 
Fort  Point.  556-1693  for  info.  Free. 
Annual  Film  Symposium:  Classes  for 
African-American  filmmakers  entitled  "The 
Art  of  Making  a  Deal"  and  "Getting  the  Break 
You  Need"  will  be  held  in  conjuction  with  a 
film  screening  and  symposium  on  adapting 
plays  to  the  screen.  UCB,  Dwinelle  Hall. 
Berkeley,  10  a.m.  Call  464-U804  for  info 
Free. 

Monday,  February  25: 
If  Life  Were  Fair:  A  talk  with  an  African- 
American  teenager  and  his  mother  about 
their  involvement  with  drugs  and  crime,  and 
their  separate  efforts  to  overcome  the  fear, 
anger,  and  lack  of  self  confidence  that  have 
been  a  part  of  their  lives.  Airs  on  KALW  91 .7 
FM.  1:30  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  February  28: 

Stoke  ly  Car  mic  hae  I :  Th  is  civil  rights  leader's 
1966  address  at  Boston's  Ford  Hall  Forum. 
Airs  on  KALW  91 .7  FM.  1 0  a.m.  Free. 
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continued  from  page  12 
not  only  about  Blacks,  whites,  Indians, 
Asians,  or  Hispanics — everybody  must 
look  closely  at  how  we  can  all  fit  into  the 
future.  But  for  Blacks,  we  need  out  own 
educational  system,  to  set  our  own 
agenda  for  curriculum  and  for  business 
and  for  work. 

We  need  a  lot  of  leaders  to  solve  our 
problems — but  the  national  leaders  did 
not  work  out  for  us.  We  need  leaders  on 
every  city  block — leaders  of  education, 
leaders  of  culture,  and  leaders  of  busi- 
ness— and  we'd  better  find  them  before 
it  is  too  late. 

We  need  to  sit  down  in  our  commu- 
nities and  find  out  what  we  all  need. 
And  I'm  not  talkingabout  just  survival. 
I  want  quality  of  life,  because  basic 
survival  ain't  really  living. 

I  hear  people  say  we  need  more 
schools  and  we  need  more  housing  and 
more  business.  Well,  I  say  create  our 
own  schools,  and  create  our  own  hous- 
ing, and  crea  te  our  own  bu  sinesses.  Deal 
with  our  own,  because  nobody  else  is 
going  to  do  it  for  us. 

We  have  got  to  look  at  where  we're 
at,  and  then  dance,  walk,  and  run  to  that 
different  drum  beat.  1  don't  want  to  do 
anything  that  we  aren't  doing  for  our- 
selves. 

We  have  the  most  poor,  the  most  in 
prison,  and  the  most  school  dropouts. 
When  people  say  we  are  better  off  now 
than  we  were  in  the  '60s,  I  question  that. 

We  don't  need  the  mule  and  the  40 
acres  and  the  bucket  or  none  of  tha  t  shi  t. 

I  want  Blacks  to  be  competitive  in 
other  arenas,  build  our  own  economic 
table,  build  our  own  housing  and 
schools,  and  work  with  our  own  to  make 
better  communities." 


Maceo  May 
Director 

Transitional  Housing 
Swords  to  Plowshares 

"Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  as  well  as  a 
friend  at  the  department  of  psychiatry 
at  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tal, have  most  inspired  me.  I've  worked 
with  (my  friend  at  the  V.A.  Hospital) 
for  almost  five  years  and  he's  been  an 
inspiration  by  teaching  me  to  work  with 
people  and  to  be  sympathetic.  He's 
taught  me  to  be  tolerant  no  matter  how 
bizarre  someone's  behavior  might  be, 
irrespective  of  whether  they're  Black, 
brown,  or  indifferent.  He's  taught  me  to 
be  able  to  look  at  life  as  an  individual 
rather  than  as  a  victim. 

Positive  changes  came  along  at  the 
time  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  a 
sense  that  Blacks  could  deal  with  ra- 
cism and  self  denigration.  During  thaU 
time  a  lot  of  black  people  felt  very  sub- 
jugated. King  wa\inspirational  in  terms 
of  empowering  black  people  to  do  some 
self  examination  and  look  at  their  po- 
tential. 

The  downside  and  negative  side  for 
black  people hasbeenKing'sabsenceor 
the  absence  of  someone  who  has  the 
ability  to  carry  on  his  work:  someone 
with  the  same  vision. 

A  negative  side  economically  is  that 
black  people  have  slipped  into  the 
position  where  children  don't  see  any 
way  out.  They  try  to  live  the  American 
dream  any  way  they  can.  They  turn  to 
the  sale  of  drugs  as  a  way  of  gaining 
economic  power  and  also  some  self 


worth.  We  see  black  gangs  rivaling  the 
Mafia,  being  as  cold  blooded,  violent, 
and  calculated.  I  think  the  figure  is  that 
25  percent  of  young  black  males  are 
languishing  in  prisons.  What  that  says 
is  that  we're  losing  a  generation  that 
could  be  leaders  in  the  black  commu- 
nity. 

Those  particular  circumstances  be- 
come magnified  in  poor  neighborhoods 
of  San  Francisco.  The  Tenderloin  is  a 
repository  with  a  limited  stock  of  hous- 
ing, where  Blacks  experience  a  lower 
salary  level,  which  puts  them  particu- 
larly at  a  disadvantage  for  survival. 

The  war  in  the  Middle  East  is  going 
to  have  a  similar  effect  as  Vietnam,  and 
that  is  to  decimate  a  significant  portion 


"For  Blacks  in  particular,  it's 
imperative  that  we  impact  this 
country' s  headlong  rush  towar." 

-Maceo  May 


of  young  black  men:  adults  who  would 
be  the  future  fathers  and  corner  posts  of 
the  black  community.  American  policy 
keeps  eradicating  our  future.  Most  of 
the  youth  today  are  lacking  role  mod- 
els. 

Black  people  must  take  a  critical  look 
at  what  is  not  working  for  black  people 
and  take  a  look  at  the  erosion  of  gains 
we  made  during  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, such  as  the  failed  1990G  vil  Rights 
Act  and  the  cutbacks  in  educational 
opportunities.  The  Health  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  postulated 
that  federal  funds  could  not  be  used  for 
minority  specific  educational  grants  or 
financial  scholarships. 

That  doesn't  bode  well  for  Blacks  in 
the  future.  At  this  point  if  s  hard  to  see 
a  positive  future  for  Blacks  unless  Blacks 
start  mobilizingour  collective  resources. 
One  way  we  might  do  that  is  to  look  at 
how  we  function  in  society  economi- 
cally. A  lot  of  cultures  emigrating  to  this 
country  work  cooperatively.  They  tend 
to  trade  with  their  own  culture  and 
therefore  build  an  economic  base.  With 
Blacks,  there's  the  carry  over  of  the 
di  visiveness  of  slavery  where  one  of  the 
key  methods  of  controlling  slaves  was 
to  keep  them  separate  so  they  could  not 
get  together  and  communicate.  We 
spend  all  of  our  disposable  income  out 
in  the  rest  of  society  and  don't  support 
black  merchants  or  develop  any  eco- 
nomic base. 

Adults  within  black  culture  have  to 
come  to  support  and  educate  our  young. 
Wc  have  to  focus  on  that — to  develop 
our  young  people  because  they're  con- 
tinually being  wasted  by  the  drug  cul- 
ture. For  the  U.S.  in  general  and  for 
Blacks  in  particular,  it's  imperative  that 
weimpact  thiscountry's  headlong  rush 
to  war  because  it  hasdevastating conse- 
quences on  society,  and  specifically  on 
black  people." 

Craig  Lasha 

Outreach  Supervisor 

Haight  Ashbury  HIV  Outreach  and 

Prevention  Project 

Training  Counselor 

Westside  Community  Mental  Health 

Center 

In  terms  of  role  models,  the  obvious 
would  be  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Mal- 
colm X,  and  in  the  Tenderloin,  Leroy 
Looper,  who  has  been  a  role  model  for 
me  for  the  last  14.  years.  He  and  his 
family  have  supported  me.  Our  back- 
grounds arc  similar.  Heisa  person  who 
comes  from  the  same  roots.  He  was  an 
example  to  me  that  you  could  make 
changes  and  use  the  system  in  a  benefi- 
cial way — the  American  dream  had 
some  potential.  I  didn't  know  Martin 
Luther  King.  But  Leroy  Looper  was  a 
person  with  flesh  and  blood,  someone  I 
could  talk  to.  He  was  real,  he  held  my 
hands  in  times  of  my  life  that  were  full 
of  anxiety. 

The  most  obviouschanges  for  Blacks 
during  my  lifetime  have  been  the  Civil 
Rights  movement — providing  more 
equal  access  to  working  in  the  system, 
opportunities  in  education,and  the  very 
basics  of  life  such  as  shelter. 

The  factors  that  still  dishearten  me 


and  make  me  sad  is  that  so  many  ave- 
nues of  power  remain  closed  to  African 
Americans,  especially  high  finance  and 
political  power  in  the  government.  I 
feel  slapped  in  the  face  by  Reaganomics 
and  George  Bush.  I  look  at  Bryant 
Gumble  on  Channel  4;  he's  a  role  model 
for  my  children.  Or  Keith  Grier  at  Boed- 
deker— he's  a  role  model  because  he's 
an  African  American  who  is  a  park 
director,  someone  who  all  children  can 
see  as  a  man  with  vision,  a  man  who 
interacts  with  people,  who  is  there  for 
all  children;  he  walks  with  dignity.  I'm 
really  into  role  models  because  I  have 
small  children.  I'm  into  people  I  can 


Craig  Lasha 


hold  up  to  my  children  as  people  they 
might  become. 

I  see  strength  in  individual  achieve- 
ments. I  believe  I'm  beginning  to  see 
family,  not  necessarily  nuclear  fami- 
lies, but  people  pulling  together  to  exert 
family  strength. 

The  thing  that  is  very  depressing  for 
me  is  the  fact  that  I'm  seeing  racism 
start  to  stir  in  places  such  as  South  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  even  the  upper 
Haight.  In  Portland,  an  Ethiopian  man 
was  killed  and  white  supremacist  or- 
ganizations are  burning  crosses  on  the 
lawns  of  black  families'  homes  in  San 
Leandroand  Hay  ward.  I  look  for  a  time 
when  there's  not  the  riots  in  New  York, 
not  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  marching  in  the 
state  capitals  of  Georgia,  or  anywhere 
else  they  want  to  raise  their  ugly  heads. 
There'santi-Semitic  graffiti  on  the  walls 
of  San  Francisco.  I  see  homophobic 
sexual  epithets  against  people  and  to 
me,  bigotry  is  bigotry. 

One  of  the  subtle  manifestations  of 
the  war  we're  in  now  is  that  it  might 
have  some  racial  undertones.  I'm  be- 
ginning to  hear  people  say  that  this  war 
is  being  fought  because  it's  against 
brown  people.  My  intuition,  my  gut 
intuition,  having  lived  in  this  country 
for  53  years,  tells  me  that  there  might  be 
some  truth  to  that;  there  might  be  some 
racist  undertones  to  this  war. 

I  think  there  should  bea  national  law 
that  political  leaders'  first  boms  have  to 
go  to  war — that  might  dampen  our  call 
to  arms.  I'm  now  dealing  with  the  fact 
that  the  Mount  Zion  Crisis  Center  on  in 
the  Western  Addition  is  being  phased 
out.  It'sa  very  sad  comment  that  we  can 
afford  to  spend  all  this  money  on  arms 
and  here  we  are  closing  a  place  that  is  so 
desperately  needed." 

Keith  Grier 
Recreation  Director 
Boeddeker  Park 

"I'd  say  the  major  motivator  in  my 
life  was  my  father,  who  always  encour- 
aged me  through  his  example  to  work 
in  the  community,  and  to  put  back  into 
the  community  what  I  got  out  of  it.  He 
wasa  small  businessman  and  a  precinct 


worker  in  Hunters  Point  when  we  were 
growing  up,  and  that  meant  we  kids 
were  involved,  too.  The  only  time  we 
ever  got  to  stay  up  late  when  we  were 
little  was  when  my  father  had  us  ad- 
dressing envelopes,  or  doing  something 


Keith  Grier 


else  with  a  campaign. 

As  a  businessman  and  a  black  man, 
he  was  a  positive  role  model  for  us  kids, 
and  as  1  get  older  and  older,  I  realize  just 
how  positive  he  was.  Heal  ways  said  be 
the  best  you  can  be  at  what  you  do. 

Before  he  died,  my  old  dad  was  the 
one  who  told  me  when  I  was  doubtful 
about  coming  to  the  Tenderloin:  'If 
anyone  can  make  it  in  the  Tenderloin, 
you  can.'  I  kind  of  miss  talking  to  him, 
now. 

There  have  been  all  the  obvious 
changes  for  blacks  over  the  years — leg- 
islation and  the  civil  rights  movement — 
and  then  all  those  individual  achieve- 
ments people  perform  everyday.  Doors 
have  opened  for  us,  but  it  is  still  tough 
being  Black  in  America. 

There  are  a  lot  of  misconceptions 
about  Blacks,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
racism,  and  for  me  the  challenge  is  to 
break  that  chain. 

It  is  the  continuing  struggle.  I  tell  my 
own  son,  'You  can  get  all  the  education 
you  can,  you  can  live  the  kind  of  life  you 
want,  but  you're  still  black,  son,  and 
you  can't  be  anything  else.  You  can't 
walk  the  streets  of  Pacific  Heights  and 
just  be  a  kid  on  the  street.  You  will 
always  be  a  black  kid  on  the  street.' 

Indirectly,  not  even  with  me  mean- 
ing to,  those  things  about  working  for 
the  community  and  caring  about  your 
neighbors  and  all,  that  will  come  natu- 
rally to  him.  Things  like  that  are  auto- 
matic. 

Doors  are  open  for  Blacks,  but  they 
aren't  open  very  wide.  I  look  within  for 
strength,  and  for  leadership  I  look  up, 
and  I  always  look  to  Jesse  Jackson.  I 
look  to  Ron  Dellums,  and  I  look  for  any 
black  person  who  has  it  in  them  to  push 
those  doors  open  wide.  After  all,  we  are 
the  righteous  people,  we  look  at  human 
rights  first  rather  than  money.  And  the 
more  there  is  conflict  in  the  world,  the 
more  there  is  strife,  the  state  of  the 
world  will  be  looking  to  the  black 
peoples  to  bring  it  all  together,  rather 
than  break  it  all  apart. 

Our  righteousness  comes  out  of  a 
suffering  of  more  than  200  or  300  years. 
Ithasmadeusstronger.  Instead  of  blow- 
ing up  the  world  or  polluting  it  to  death, 
the  answer  for  all  humanity  will  come 
from  the  black  people  and  the  people  of 
color.  That's  what  we  have  to  share. 

We  all  have  the  responsibility  and 
we  all  have  the  culture;  we  all  have 
something  to  share." 


EVENTS/ARTS 
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Time  Magazine  Cover  Art 

Artist  Draws  on  Childhood 
For  Bold  and  Stirring  Art 


by  Michele  Borovac  and  Julie  Scheff 

Flipping  through  his  portfolio  of 
paintings  which  capture  the 
harsh  lives  of  black  families  in 
America's  South,  Tenderloin  artist  Larry 
Qark  stops  for  a  moment  and  points  to 
a  sheet  of  lyrics  from  a  song  he  wrote. 

In  a  characteristically  soft  voice,  Clark 
said  the  song  "Hard  Times  in  the  South" 
reflects  a  common  thread  in  his  art- 
work. 

The  lyrics  capture  in  words  what  he 
so  ably  draws  and  paints:  "I  can  recall 
when  mother  didn't  have  any  food  to  feed  us 
and  the  house  was  so  cold  we  had  to  burn 
wood  and  I  can  remember  my  poor  mother!/ 
Praying  days  and  nights/  Please  God  give 
us  a  better  life." 

Qark,  a  self-taught  artist  and  musi- 
cian, wrote  the  song  to  accompany  pic- 
tures of  his  pastel -on-paper  paintings 


for  a  TV  documentary  on  the  Central 
City  Hospitality  House  Art  Program, 
where  Qark  has  spent  the  last  year  and 
a  half  refining  his  craft. 

Qark's  reputation  has  been  steadily 
growing  as  he  earns  broader  exposure. 
His  artwork  has  hung  at  galleries  across 
the  city,  and  is  being  snapped  up  by 
eager  buyers.  Already  Clark  has  sold  23 
of  his  paintings,  he  said. 

Even  Time  magazine  bought  one  of 
his  works,  commissioning  Qark  to  cre- 
ate a  painting  about  homelessness, 
which  was  featured  on  the  cover  of  the 
magazine's  Dec.  17  international  edi- 
tion. 

To  support  his  art,  36-year-old  Qark 
works  as  a  security  guard  at  the  build- 
ing which  houses  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner. Before  becoming  serious  about  his 
art  work,  he  lived  with  his  aunt 
Ernestine  Lemons, 
who  helped  him  out  a 
lot,  he  said.  Now  he 
lives  in  a  hotel  on 
Sixth  Street  and  has 
developed  a  routine 
of  going  to  Hospital- 
ity House  to  work  on 
his  art  after  putting  in 
his  eight-hour  shift  as 
a  security  guard. 

Depicted  in  most  of 
his  pictures  are  the 
dramas  of  African- 
American  families  in 
the  American  South, 
torn  apart  by  alcohol, 
racism,  and  poverty. 
With  bold  strokes,  he 
gives  rich  detail  to  the 
faces  of  the  often 
troubled  people  who 
inhabit  the  land- 
scapes of  his  artwork. 
Their  eyes  penetrate 
the  viewer  with  ar- 
resting stares. 

Religion,  alcohol, 


One  of  Clark's  works  was  featured  on  the  cover  of  Time  Magazine 

All  the  World's  a  Stage  for 
Tap  Dancer  Guy  Mosley 

by  Amy  Gariin 


You  still  got  it,  man!"  someone 
called  from  the  crowd  at  the 
North  Beach  Fair  that  had  gath- 
ered to  watch  Guy  Mosley  tap  dance 
and  juggle. 

Mosley,  a  resident  of  the  Cadillac 
Hotel,  had  just  finished  a  routine  he 
calls  "Cool  Breeze."  The  final  flick  of  an 
expert  toe  sent  his  trademark  red  hat 
sailing  from  the  sidewalk  onto  his  head. 

He  performed  despite  a  left  leg  sore 
from  long  hours  tapping  on  the  hard 
pavement  the  day  before.  Mosley  as- 
sured the  crowd  he  wouldn't  let  his  63 
years  keep  him  from  doing  what  he 
loves.  "If  I  felt  my  age,"  he  said  with  a 
smile,  "I  couldn't  get  down  and  boogie 
like  I  do." 

And  boogie  he  does. 
Mosley  is  quite  a  sight,  bouncing  a 
ball  off  the  ground  and  then  off  the  sole 
of  his  foot  as  he  kicks  high  in  a  strut  he 
calls  the  "hit  n'  skip,"  or  lying  on  his 
back  juggling  with  his  legs. 

A  local  couple  who  had  smiled  and 
tapped  their  feet  through  three  routines 
came  up  to  shake  his  hand  after  his  per- 
formance. "You  spoil  me!"  said  Mos- 
ley. "I  love  to  be  spoiled." 

"We'll  be  back  next  year  to  spoil  you 
some  more!"  they  promised. 

A  self-taught  tapper,  Mosley  learned 
from  watching  the  greats— Honey  Cole, 
Bobby  Efram,  Sandman  Sims.  But,  he 
recalls,  "I  wanted  to  be  different."  So  he 
learned  to  juggle  as  well.  Recently,  a 
tap  show  came  to  Davies  Symphony 
Hall  featuring  tap  masters  Mosley  re- 
members, plus  a  new  generation  of 


tappers  from  the  cast  of  the  musical 
"Black  and  Blue."  He  went  to  three  of 
the  performances. 

"It  was  very  uplifting  to  see  them. 
Not  to  be  on  an  ego  trip,  but  I've  had 
some  people  tell  me  I  should've  been  in 
that  show  with  them." 

Mosley  turned  to  street  performing 
about  10  years  ago  in  New  York.  "Things 
were  slow  in  show  business,  and  I  had 
to  eat,"  he  says  frankly.  But  in  street 


Phoio  Phil  Head 

Tap  dancer  and  juggler  Guy  Mosley 

performing,  Mosley  finds  another  claim 
to  fame:  "I  was  one  of  the  first,  one  of  the 
guys  that  started  the  whole  business  of 
performing  on  the  streets." 

Mosle/s  career  received  early  inspi- 
ration. When  he  was  six  years  old  in 
Chicago  his  aunt  took  him  to  see  a  stage 
show  at  the  Oriental  Theater.  "I  fell  in 
love  with  the  juggling  act,"  he  says. 

It  wasn't  until  years  later,  however, 
when  he  was  working  as  a  newsboy  for 
the  Chicago  Defender,  that  he  got  his  first 
moment  in  the  spotlight — at  a  party  in 
the  Savoy  Hotel.  "I  was  shy,"  he  says. 


Photo:  Beth  Richardson 

Artist  Larry  Clark  at  work  in  the  Central  City  Hospitality  House  Art  Department,  where  he  has 
been  refining  his  technique  for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 


hard  work,  life  on  a  plantation,  and 
racial  oppression  are  the  subjects  of  his 
paintings.  In  his  work  "Why  Did 
Momma  Drink  So  Much?"  a  woman 
lies  in  her  bed,  with  a  bottle  of  wine 
sitting  on  top  of  some  books  on  the 
floor.  Her  husband  and  son  look  into 
the  bedroom  with  anguished  expres- 
sions. 

Other  works  by  Qark  reach  beyond 
the  tribulations  of  individuals  to  exam- 
ine the  social  and  economic  inequities 
faced  by  black  Americans. 

"Why  Did  They  Hang  My  Son" 
evokes  the  history  of  lynchings  in  the 
South.  The  canvas  twists  with  the 
emotions  of  a  mother's  grief  at  the 
murder  of  her  son.  Another  picture 
bursts  with  the  anger  of  a  white  land- 
lord demanding  rent  from  a  black  plan- 
tation worker. 

Qark  said  he  paints  about  the  South 
because  his  past,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
African  Americans,  lies  there. 

"1  want  to  let  young  Blacks  know 
where  their  roots  are  in  black  America," 
said  Qark.  "I  don't  paint  about  Califor- 
nia. My  culture  is  not  out  here.  They 
have  black  people  out  here,  but  my 
culture  is  where  I  grew  up  and  where 
my  ancestors  are:  down  South.  I  feel  I 
have  a  story  to  tell  about  what  I  left 
behind." 

From  his  boyhood  in  Franklin,  La., 
one  experience  particularly  stands  out. 
Kidney  problems  struck  him  when  he 
was  13  years  old,  a  time  when  other 
youths  are  out  exploring  the  world. 

"My  kidney  disease  was  like  my  first 
love,"  he  said,  his  dark  eyes  looking 


away.  "Ifs  an  experience;  it's  some- 
thing you  don't  forget.  It  helped  me  to 
develop  my  imagination  for  what  I  put 
on  paper." 

Qark  spent  about  five  years  in  and 
out  of  a  New  Orleans'  hospital  with  a 
kidney  ailment  that  swelled  his  body 
and  left  him  somewhat  outcast  from  his 
peers.  Because  he  was  debilitated  for  a 
portion  of  his  life,  he  said  he  felt  other 
people  didn't  give  him  credit  for  hav- 
ing experienced  life.  But  like  the  obser- 
vant young  man  he  draws  in  many  of 
his  pictures,  Qark  has  seen  a  lot. 

Clark  describes  how  a  youngster  he 
had  befriended  in  the  hospital  ward 
died  one  night.  "The  boy's  seven  broth- 
ers and  six  sisters  were  all  there,  hoop- 
ing and  hollering,"  said  Clark.  "That 
night  there,  I'll  never  forget." 

Like  that  night,  in  many  of  his  paint- 
ings Qark  has  placed  a  small  boy  peer- 
ing out  from  behind  a  tree,  observing  a 
disturbing  scene.  In  his  work  called  "I 
Want  My  Son  With  Me,"  a  small  boy 
watches  from  the  background  as  a  man 
protects  his  nephew  from  the  boy's 
father,  who  wants  to  take  his  son  away. 

In  another  piece,  a  boy  watches  as  a 
man  furtively  lifts  open  a  window  to  a 
house  where  a  couple  lies  in  bed,  un- 
suspecting. Explaining  why  he  put  the 
observer  in  the  picture,  Clark  said, 
"Because  with  him  there,  there's  hope 
that  the  criminal  will  be  caught." 

Claris  paintings  will  be  on  exhibit, 
with  other  Hospitality  House  artists'  works, 
at  the  American  Zephyr  Gallery,  25  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  from  Jan.  29  to  March  7.  Gallery 
hours  are  Monday  through  Saturday,  10 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  Sunday,  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


"They  had  to  push  me  up  on  stage.  I  did 
one  little  trick — and  I  brought  the  house 
down!  I  couldn't  believe  it." 

Mosle/s  best  times  were  in  New 
York,  where  he  says  he  often  performed 
at  the  Apollo  Theater,  a  Harlem  music 
hall.  Under  contract  with  agent  Nat 
Nazzarro,  whose  other  clients  included 
Betty  Carter,  Nathan  Moreland,  Eddie 
Rector,  and  Pearl  Bailey,  Mosley  booked 
into  stage  shows  all  over  the  country. 
Once,  he  says,  he  appeared  at  Chicago's 
WC  Handey  Theater  with  the  legen- 
dary Duke  Ellington. 

"Nat  said  I'd  be  the  next  sensation  of 
the  country,"  recalls  Mosley.  He  adds 
with  a  wistful  chuckle,  "I  guess  I  didn't 
quite  live  up  to  that." 

But  he  still  receives  attention:  Sin- 
gapore Airlines  recently  used  a  clip  of 


his  act  in  a  TV  commercial  to  advertise 
its  service  to  San  Francisco.  And  a  few 
months  ago  a  dance  instructor  at  San 
Francisco  City  College  saw  Mosley 
performing  on  the  streets  and  asked 
him  to  give  a  demonstration  in  her 
beginning  tap  dance  classes. 

Mosely's  juggling  routines  are  origi- 
nal and  complicated.  He  warms  up  the 
crowd  tossing  three  balls,  effortlessly 
adding  the  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  then  the  cigarette  from  between 
his  lips,  and  tipping  his  hat  in  between 
catches.  In  the  "switcheroo,"  balls  of  all 
colors  and  sizes  appear  out  of  his  pock- 
ets to  join  the  three  white  ones  arching 
between  his  hands. 

His  feet  are  going  all  the  time,  tap- 
ping, sliding,  shuffling,  keeping  up  a 

brisk  rhythm.  That's  what  Mosley  is  all 
continued  next  page 
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Homeless  Drama  at  ACT 

Plight  of  the  Down-and-Out 
Reaches  an  Upscale  Crowd 


Homeless  family  played  by  Jennifer  Lorch  (left).  Ed  Hodson  (center),  and  Cathy  Thomas- 
Grant  (right)  rest  on  a  bench  in  Disneyland  after  a  day  of  excitement. 


by  Liz  Price 

Food  and  Shelter,"  a  new  play 
about  the  travails  of  a  homeless 
family  that  ran  at  the  American 
Conservatory  Theater's  Stage  Door 
Theater,  brings  the  reality  of  homeless- 
ness  to  people  with  homes  in  a  power- 
ful and  riveting  drama. 

Playwright  Jane  Anderson  tells  the 
story  of  one  family's  struggle  to  main- 
tain life  and  sanity  in  the  face  of  count- 
less obstacles.  The  family  is  ostracized 
everywhere  they  turn.  Storekeepers 
look  at  them  with  contempt  and  librari- 
ans disinfect  the  chairs  after  they  leave. 

The  play  treats  homeless  people  with 
compassion  and  instills  in  the  audience 
a  sense  that  the  homeless  are  like  every- 
body else  except  they  lack  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  The  action  centers  around 
Earl,  Lois,  and  their  five-year-old 
daughter  Chrissie,  who  live  in  their  car 
in  Southern  California. 

The  storyline  takes  us  from  the  fan- 
tastical world  of  Disneyland  to  the 
poverty  and  despair  of  one  family.  By 
winning  the  lottery  Earl  and  Lois  are 
able  to  afford  admission  into  Disney- 
land, but  even  in  a  make-believe  world, 
they  cannot  escape  the  re^,;*"  ^  hard- 
ship of  being  homely  x<?^  i\  4 
its  false  splendor  r  ^^^gpl  AX 
cause  they  lack  i  >^^|^  A^yxfe 
pate  in  the  rides  an  \p 

Although  the  play  f^^S^ar^ 
cized  for  the  well-scrubbt  JvJ 
educated  look  of  the  characters,  there  is 
much  more  to  this  play  than  how  the 


characters  look  and  speak.  Even  middle- 
class  people  like  Earl  and  Lois  once 
were,  can  lose  their  jobs  and  homes.  The 
play,  although  not  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  homelessness  in  America,  has 
many  poignant  moments. 

The  play  is  especially  effective  in  the 
scenes  where  pregnant  Lois,  superbly 
portrayed  by  Cathy  Thomas-Grant,  is 
abandoned  by  her  husband.  Thomas- 
Grant  authentically  portrays  a  mother 
with  no  option  but  to  go  forward  while 
waiting  for  her  husband  to  return. 

Without  Earl,  Lois  can  only  continue 
to  live  in  their  car  while  trying  to  get 
money  from  the  welfare  department  so 
that  she  and  Chrissie  can  start  a  new 
life. 

Lois  spends  her  days  in  a  series  of 
confrontations  with  shopkeepers,  postal 
employees,  and  librarians.  She  has  only 
her  5-year-old  daughter  with  whom  to 
talk.  In  one  instance,  she  cannot  get 
Chrissie  a  library  card  because  they  have 
no  permanent  address.  The  two  face  the 
constant  threat  of  being  mugged  when 
they  leave  their  car  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

The  play  falters  when  Chrissie  de- 
velops supernatural  powers.  The  seem- 
ing reality  of  Chrissie's  guardian  angel, 
Rafael,  is  the  playwright's  one  cop  out. 
Surely,  guardian  angels  are  not  going  to 
alleviate  the  problems  caused  by  the 
lack  of  housing  and  jobs.  The  playwright 
never  speaks  to  the  root  causes  of 
homelessness.  Moreover,  the  play  never 
gives  the  history  of  this  homeless  fam- 
ily. The  audience  is  left  wondering  what 


forces  led  Earl,  Lois,  and  Chrissie  to  this 
point  in  their  lives. 

Earl  does  return  in  the  last  moments 
of  the  play,  but  Lois  has  been  beaten 
down  in  the  six  months  she  was  alone 
on  the  streets  with  Chrissie.  Her  anger 
at  Earl  for  what  he  termed  "travelling 
and  looking  for  work"  is  heartbreaking. 
The  audience  can  truly  feel  what  is  like 
to  be  in  Lois'  shoes.  Although  Lois  ac- 
cepts him  back,  the  play  leaves  the 
question  lingering  of  what  really  could 
change  in  their  lives.  We  last  see  them  in 
their  old  car,  seemingly  without  any 
hope  for  the  future  except  for  the  possi- 


bility of  escaping  to  the  country. 

Giving  a  human  face  to  what  many 
know  only  as  the  "problem  of  home- 
lessness" is  this  play's  strong  suit.  After 
seeing  it,  audiences  might  hopefully 
grasp  the  humanity  of  those  who  sur- 
vive on  the  very  edges  of  American 
society.  "Food  and  Shelter"  might  not 
have  all  the  answers,  but  at  least  it  does 
address  the  issue  of  homelessness. 
That,  at  least,  is  a  beginning. 

"Food  and  Shelter"  played  at  ACT 
through  January  27th.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  future  productions  of  this 
play  call  749-2362. 


calendar 


compiled  by  Greer  Ueuad 

Friday,  February  1: 

The  Changing  Color  of  AIDS:  Works  by  10 
documentary  photographers  will  be  shown 
through  Feb.  16  at  the  Eye  Gallery,  1151 
Mission  St..  Tues.-Sat..  12-5:30  p.m.  Free. 
Chess  Club:  For  children  of  all  ages  every 
Friday  at  the  Main  Library,  Children's  Rm., 
Larkm  and  McAllister  sts.,  3-6  p.m.Free. 
Personal  Narratives:  Hospitality  House 
artists  portray  their  psychological,  cultural, 
and  family  experiences  through  paintings, 
drawings,  and  sculpture  through  March  7. 
American  Zephyr  Gallery,  25  Van  Ness  Ave.. 
Mon.-Sat..  10  a.m.-6  p.m.  and  Sun..  11 
a.m. -6  p.m.  Free. 

Bangkok  Tenement:  Multimedia  works  by 

Guy  Mosley: 
Tapping  into 
Your  Heart 

continued  from  page  14 

about:  "rhythm,  precision,  coordina- 
tion/' skills  he  developed  and  integrated 
over  many  years  of  hard  work.  "The 
reason  why  there's  only  one  Guy  Mos- 
ley," he  says,  "is  this  act  takes  a  lifetime 
to  learn." 

Moscly  is  still  learning — studying  a 
little  Spanish  and  Japanese — and  he's 
confident  that  his  career  is  still  on  its 
way  up.  He  occasionally  expresses  bit- 
terness over  the  racial  discrimination 
he  says  kept  him  from  the  break  that 
would've  made  him  a  star,  but  remains 
undaunted;  he  dreams  of  taking  his  act 
to  Las  Vegas. 

"They've  got  the  best  stages  and  the 
best  orchestras.  When  I  get  my  fabulous 
act  on  their  fabulous  stages,  well,  I  won't 
have  to  have  my  name  in  lights.  Las 
Vegas  will  know  when  Guy  Moslev 
arrives."  7 

Meanwhile,  a  room  in  the  Cadillac,  a 
pair  of  new  tap  shoes  which  came  as  a 
present  from  a  policeman,  and  San 
Francisco's  sunny  street  fairs  suit  the 
soft-spoken  Mosley  just  fine. 


Susan  Newman  depicting  select  urban 
environments  will  be  shown  through  Feb.  28 
at  the  509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis  St. 
Gallery  hours  are  by  appt.  A  reception  for 
the  artist  will  be  held  Feb.  28,  8:30-11  p.m. 
Donation:  $3-8.  No  one  refused  for  lack  of 
funds. 

Across  from  City  Hall:  Artists'  Television 
Access  will  present  an  evening  of  videos  in 
conjunction  with  a  display  of  photographs 
on  homelessness  and  homeless  organizing, 
on  display  through  Feb.  28  at  992  Valencia 
St..  8:30  p.m.  Free. 


Saturday,  February  2: 

An  Evening  of  Jazz:  Henry  Irvin.  Dorothy 
Lefkovits,  and  Paul  Matlock  will  sizzle  at  the 
509  Club.  509  Ellis  St.,  8:15  p.m.  Donation: 
$3-8.  No  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
funds. 
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Crowd  pleaser  Guy  Mosley  at  work  out  front 
of  the  ACT  Theater  on  Geary  Street. 


He  sums  up  his  life  philosophy  which 
keeps  him  tapping  and  tossing  in  the 
finale  of  an  especially  crowd-pleasing 
routine:  "I  got  rhythm,  I  got  day- 
dreams—who could  ask  for  anything 
more?" 


Sunday,  February  3: 

Seniors  Dance:  Senior  Citizen  Dance  with 
Ray  Bell  and  his  Variety  Band.  Golden  Gate 
Park  Senior  Citizen  Center.  6101  Fulton  St 

2  p.m..  $2. 

Monday,  February  4: 

Poetry  Reading:  Writers  from  the  Tenderloin 
share  their  work  at  open  readings  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month.  509  Cultural  Center. 
509  Ellis  St.,  7  p.m.  Donation:  $3-8.  No  one 
refused  for  lack  of  funds. 

Tuesday,  February  5: 

Children's  Art  Workshop:  Open  to  children 
ages  5-15  every  Tuesday  at  509  Cultural 
Center.  509  Ellis  St.  Cosponsored  by  the 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center.  Call 
346-1308  for  info. 

Open  Mike:  All  welcome  to  share  music, 
poetry,  comedy,  etc.,  with  MC  and  sound 
provided.  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.. 
sign-up  at  7:30  p.m.,  show  at  8  p.m.  Donation: 
$3-8.  No  one  refused  for  lack  of  funds. 
Live  Poets  Society:  Poetry  workshop 
hosted  by  Sally  Love  Saunders.  All  are 
welcome  at  individual  workshops  or  whole 
series.  Will  also  be  held  Feb.  12,  450 
Golden  Gate  Ave..  Rm.  1159.  Call  673-7213 
for  info.  Free. 

Wednesday,  February  6: 

Discovery:  Older  gay  men's  discussion 
group  will  discuss  the  topic  'Falling  in  Love." 
On  Feb  20.  'Older  Men  and  Younger  Men 
Together"  will  be  discussed.  Groups  meet  at 
333  Turk  St..  2nd  Fl.,  2:15  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  February  8: 

509  Fun:  Music/performance  series  is 
featured  every  Friday  at  the  509  Cultural 
Center,  509  Ellis  St..  9  p.m.  Call  346-1308 
for  info. 

Sunday,  February  10: 

Condom  Caper:  Fundraiser  for  the  STOP 
AIDS  Project  will  have  participants  searching 
for  condoms  at  some  of  San  Francisco's 
greatest  locales.  The  first  team  to  collect  all 
the  condoms  wins.  Call  621-7177  for  info. 
Tickets:  $25  per  person,  $40  per  domestic 
partnership. 

Monday,  February  11: 

Nuclear  Thinking:  The  principle  of 
"reconciliation  of  irreconcilables"  is  the  focus 
of  a  discussion  group  hosted  by  Jan  Van 
Dilla  every  second  Monday  of  the  month. 
509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis  St.,  8  p.m. 
Donation:  $3-8.  No  one  refused  for  lack  of 
funds. 


Thursday,  February  14: 

You  Must  Be  Putting  Me  On!:  Today  is  not 
only  Valentine's  Day.  but  also  the  kick-off  of 
National  Condom  Week.  There's  no  time 
like  the  present  to  brush  up  on  your 
knowledge  about  condoms  and  their  proper 
use.  Call  the  Condom  Resource  Center. 
891-0455.  for  info. 

Men's  Friendship  Group:  For  older  gay 
men  (60+).  Also  meets  Feb.  28.  Groups 
meet  at  711  Eddy  St..  2:45  p.m.  Free. 
Day  at  the  Matinee:  For  older  lesbians 
(60+)  and  their  friends.  Call  Joan  Atkinson, 
641-0862  for  info. 

Senior  Valentine's  Day  Dance:  The 

Fourteenth  Annual  Senior  Citizens' 
Valentine's  Day  Dance  will  feature  Maury 
Wolohan  and  his  band.  San  Francisco 
County  Fair  Bldg..  9th  Ave.  and  Lincoln 
Way.  11:30  a.m. -2:30  p.m.  Call  Cynthia. 
666-7043  or  Nina.  292-2000  for  info.  Free. 

Saturday,  February  16: 

Gung  Hay  Fat  Choy!:  The  Chinese  New 
Year  Lion  Dancers  will  perform  for  all  ages 
at  the  Main  Library.  Children's  Rm..  Larkin 
and  McAllister  sts..  1  p.m.  Will  also  perform 
at  the  Chinatown  Library.  1135  Powell  St, 
noon.  Free. 

Tuesday,  February  19: 

Gray  Panthers:  The  Gray  Panthers  of  San 
Francisco  meet  at  1  p.m..  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church.  Franklin  and  Geary  sts.,  to  discuss 
"People  of  Color  in  the  Voluntary  Army  " 
Free. 

Wednesday,  February  20: 

Off  on  a  Lark:  The  films  "Harry  and  the  Lady 
Next  Door."  "Sunday  Lark,"  and  "Joey  Runs 
Away"  will  be  shown  for  ages  3-5  at  the  Main 
Library.  Children's  Rm.,  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts..  10  and  1 1  am.  Will  also  be  shown  Feb. 
21  at  10  and  11  am.  and  2  p.m.  Free. 


Thursday,  February  21: 

New  Year  Rims:  "Shoa  Ping  the  Acrobat" 
and  "Liang  and  the  Magic  Brush"  will  be 
shown  for  ages  6  and  older  at  the  Main 
Library.  Children's  Rm.,  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts..  3:30  p.m.  Free. 


Friday,  February  22: 

Chinese  Chess  Tournament:  For  ages  6- 
18.  Players  must  sign  up  by  Feb.  20.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Rm.,  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts..  3-6  p.m.  Free. 


BUSINESS 
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everybody^  business 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay 

One  of  the  most  popular  restau- 
rants in  Laos'  capital  city  Vien- 
tiane has  been  reborn  in  the 
Tenderloin.  The  Mouangkhot  family, 
Chinese-Laotian  refugees,  adopted  the 
Laotian  city's  name  for  their  new  res- 
taurant, 250  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

"Our  noodle  soup  store  in  Vientiane 
was  very  famous.  So  we  kept  the  name 
of  Vientiane  to  recall  that/'  said  Helen 
Mouangkhot,  25,  who  runs  the  restau- 
rant along  with  her  parents  and  four 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  restaurant, 
which  opened  last  September,  serves  a 
variety  of  Chinese  and  Thai  food. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  opened 
a  business,"  said  Mouangkhot.  "If  sdif- 
ficult  to  make  a  business.  I  was  happy 
and  a  little  nervous  because  not  every- 
body makes  money.  But  more  people 
are  coming,  maybe  i  t's  because  my  food 
is  good." 


local  causes.  On  Feb.  23,  Bovoso  and 
Reilly  will  hold  a  spaghetti  dinner  to 
bcncfitSt.  Anthony's  Dining  Room,  and 
on  March  23  a  dinner  to  benefit  the 
Shanti  Project,  which  provides  in-house 
services  for  AIDS  patients.  Already  the 
restaurant  has  raised  $925  for  the  AIDS 
Emergency  Fund  and  on  Thanksgiving 
they  made  $650  for  Open  Hand,  an 
agency  that  provides  meals  for  home- 
bound  AIDS  patients.  "Every  month 
we're  going  to  do  a  fundraiser  for  a 
different  organization,  just  so  we  spread 
it  around  a  little  bit,"  said  Bovoso. 
"We're  going  to  try  to  do  a  lot  for  or- 
ganizations in  the  neighborhood." 

Tenderloin  resident  J. W.  Carson  tells 
us  that  the  West  Coast  Cafe  at  178 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  has  reopened  under 
new  management  and  is  a  good  place 
to  eat  breakfast  or  lunch.  The  cafe  is  run 
by  a  couple  from  Bangkok  who  have 
operated  restaurants  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  last  20  years.  The  West  Coast  is 
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Helen  Mouangkhot  in  front  of  her  Golden  Gate  Avenue  restaurant,  Vientiane. 


Since  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in 
1982,  Helen  has  worked  a  variety  of 
positions — as  a  bank  teller,  as  a  cook  in 
a  Mexican  restaurant  on  Geary  Boule- 
vard, and  as  a  clerk  in  a  copy  store.  Her 
husband, Thong  Doan  Ly,  who  worked 
at  a  Hunan  restaurant  on  Geary  Boule- 
vard for  seven  years,  works  as  one  of 
the  restaurant's  cooks. 

The  couple  lived  in  the  Tenderloin 
for  eight  years  before  moving  to  the 
Richmond  district.  But  they  chose  to 
open  their  business  in  the  Tenderloin, 
Helen  said,  because  of  the  neighbor- 
hood's large  Asian  population  and 
proximity  to  government  buildings. 

Helen  Mouangkhot  was  born  in 
Pakse,  a  city  in  sou  thern  Laos,  bu  t  grew 
up  in  Vientiane.  Her  parents,  both  of 
Chinese  ethnicity,  were  business 
people.  Their  successful  noodle  soup 
restaurant  "Haan  Pho"  attracted  loyal 
nighttime  crowds  of  theater  goers  or,  in 
the  morning,  business  people  who  ate 
noodles  before  going  to  work. 

Although  Vientiane  is  open  seven 
days  a  week  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  the 
lunch  hour  is  their  peak.  Office  work- 
ers pour  into  the  little  restaurant  choos- 
ing anything  from  sea  food,  noodle 
soup,  and  spring  rolls  to  Thai  spicy 
shrimp  soup. 

Loose  Change 

The  Blue  and  Gold  bar  closed  last 
month.  Closing  that  TL  troublespot  had 
been  a  long  crusade  of  Catherine  Beane, 
manager  of  165  Turk  St.,  and  the  Safe 
and  Sober  Streets  Committee. 

Salvatore  Bovoso  and  Stef  en  Reilly, 
co-owners  of  Dottie's  True  Blue  Cafe, 
have  lately  whipped  up  more  than  their 
usual  California  Style  cuisine. 

Since  last  November,  the  partners 
have  turned  their  32-seat  diner  at  522 
Jones  St.  into  a  money-making  engine 
fornonprofitorganizations  thatbenefit 
low-income  people.  In  February,  the 
diner  will  hold  two  fundraisers  in  which 
half  their  receipts  and  tips  will  go  to 


their  first  Tenderloin  business.  Open 
from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  the  cafe  serves  a 
variety  of  breakfast  and  lunch  specials 
in  very  generous  portions  for  between 
$3  and  $5. 

Popular  favorites  on  the  menu  in- 
clude the  truly  colossal  cheeseburger/ 
fries/ slaw/fruit  plate,  and  the  one  and 
only  build-your-o  wn  omelette,  another 
Herculean  feed.  The  owners  will  pre- 
pare vegetarian  and  Thai  dishes  with 
advanced  notice  and  fix  orders  to  take 
out.  Call  ahead  at  776-8925. 

The  Tenderloin  was  the  focal  point 
for  many  of  the  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions that  took  place  last  month,  caus- 
ing roving  business  reporter  Liz  Price 
to  interview  several  merchants  about 
their  views  on  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

Massis  Bedayan,  whoowns  Massis' 
Flower  Shop  on  Larkin  Street — not  far 
from  the  federal  building  where  many 
of  the  protests  occurred — said  the 
marches  affected  his  business  but  "it's 
just  part  of  living  in  the  U.S." 

A  supporter  of  the  United  States 
military  action  in  the  gulf,  Bedayan 
said:  "Something  is  wrong  with  Sad- 
dam. He  lost  thousands  of  his  young 
men  in  the  war  with  Iran  and  now  he 
wants  to  fight  with  the  United  States.  I 
think  the  U.S.  is  doing  the  right  thing. 
The  war  is  justified  to  get  rid  of  Hussein. 
He  is  going  to  cause  problems  later,  so 
we  should  get  rid  of  him  now." 

G&H  Liquors  owner  Abe  Eid,  who 
hailsoriginallyfromJerusalem,opposes 
the  war.  "I  think  it  is  a  big  mistake  for 
the  U.S.  to  go  to  war,"  he  said.  "We 
shouldn't  be  protecting  a  government 
that  humiliates  women  and  where 
women  have  no  rights.  These  countries 
have  rights  only  for  rich  people  and  the 
royal  family.  I  believe  all  this  money 
spent  on  war  should  instead  be  spent 
for  research  for  the  AIDS  virus.  The 
United  States  should  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  all  Mid  East  problems.  We 
should  stop  bombing  and  find  a  peace- 
ful solution.  If  Israel  retaliates,  World 
War  III  will  come  to  the  Middle  East." 


A  four-alarm  fire  sent 
more  than  100  residents 
of  the  Jordan  Apartments 
at  820  O'Farrell  St.  dash- 
ing into  the  street  Jan.  1 5 
as  firefighters  battled  the 
blaze  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

Scores  of  neighbors 
and  onlookers  were  at- 
tracted by  the  flames  leap- 
ing out  the  windows  and 
soaring  30  feet  above  the 
roof  as  100  firefighters 
manned  18  pieces  of 
equipment. 

The  blaze  started  in 
the  rear  of  the  55-unit 
apartment  building  at 
about  9:15  a.m.  and 
quickly  consumed  all  four 
floors  at  the  back  of  the 
building.  Thecauseof  the 
blaze  is  still  under  inves- 
tigation. There  were  only 
a  handfulof  minor  injuries 
reported. 

Two  weeks  earlier  the 
Jordan  Apartments  had  a 
fire  in  a  light  well.  Two 
years  ago  a  freon  gas  leak 
from  an  antiquated  refrig- 
eration system  forced  an 
evacuation  of  the  build- 
ing. 
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Classifieds 


I  HOME  SERVICES 

Wanted:  Bedroom  and  household  furniture, 
linens,  and  kitchen  items  are  urgently  needed 
by  the  Young  Ideas  Residence  for  Homeless 
Youth.  Tax  deductible.  Please  call 
Scoutmaster  Ron  Chism.  (415)  775-1 122. 
Hauling:  Do  you  need  something  hauled  to 
the  dumps?  Call  A  S  A  P  Hauling  Services. 
We  also  do  small  moving  jobs.  Call  today 
587-7864  or  563-4158.  Free  estimates. 
Senior  Citizen  discounts. 

I  HOUSING 

Housing  for  Seniors  /  Disabled:  Francis 
of  Assisi  Community,  a  subsidized  housing 
facility  located  at  145  Guerrero  St..  will  be 
accepting  apartment  applications  from  senior 
citizens  and  disabled  adults.  Applications 
for  persons  using  a  wheelchair  are  currently 
being  accepted.  Applications  for  regular 
apartments  will  be  given  out  between  10 
a.m.  and  4  p.m..  Tuesdays  through  Friday. 
Currently  there  are  no  vacancies  for  these 
one-bedroom  apartments,  and  applications 
will  go  onto  a  waiting  list.  To  request  more 
detailed  information,  please  call  621-4092. 
10  a.m. -4  p.m.,  Tues.-Fri. 

I  BULLETIN  BOARD 
Volunteer  Alcohol  and  Drug  Educators 
Needed:  Alcohol  and  other  drug  educators 
needed  to  present  workshops  to  San 
Francisco's  elementary  school  children, 
grades  one  through  five,  for  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Other  Drug 
Addictions-Bay  Area.  Volunteers  will  receive 
50  hours  of  training  covering  classroom 
techniques,  communication,  public  speaking, 
alcoholism,  co-dependency,  and  other  drug 
addictions.  All  volunteers  will  be  certified  by 
NCADA.  Training  starts  in  February.  Call 
Alina  Ever  at  861-4000. 
Help  for  Parents:  The  TALK  Line 
(Telephone  Aid  in  Living  with  Kids)  is  a  24- 
hour  crisis  line  to  help  parents  cope  with 
stress  and  loneliness  by  providing  immediate 
crisis  intervention,  as  well  as  long  term  follow- 
up  and  support.  Parents  are  heard  and 
helped  any  time  day  or  night,  365  days  a 
year.  Call  441 -KIDS  and  reach  out  for  a 
friend. 

Volunteers  Wanted:  Catholic  Charities  is 
offering  an  informational  night  for  folks 


interested  in  aging  issues  and  volunteering 
with  seniors.  Our  volunteer  program  provides 
a  chance  to  become  a  companion  with  an 
elder  who  is  living  independently,  to  work 
with  one  of  our  Senior  Centers,  or  to  provide 
respite  to  a  caregiver  of  an  elderly  person. 
The  event  will  take  place  at  St.  Agnes 
Rectory,  1025  Masonic  Ave.,  7  p.m.,  Tues.. 
Feb.  1 2.  Call  the  Volunteer  Dept..  558-71 90 
for  info. 

Counseling  and  Referrals  for  Veterans: 
Vietnam  veterans  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  individual,  couples,  group,  and 
family  counseling  at  the  San  Francisco  Vets 
Center,  25  Van  Ness  Ave.  Veterans  from 
other  wars  are  eligible  for  job  referrals  and 
homeless  services.  The  Center  does  not 
discriminate  against  any  vet  according  to 
discharge  status,  however,  some  employers 
and  homeless  agencies  working  with  the 
Center  may.  Call  431-6022  for  info. 
Performers  Wanted:  Cambodian  actors, 
dancers,  and  musicians  wanted  for  "Snakes 
of  Kampuchea."  an  original  play  by  artist 
Mark  Knego,  about  the  Cambodian  war  and 
the  Khmer  refugees'  situation  in  the  United 
States.  The  play  will  be  done  bilingually  in 
both  Khmer  and  English.  Professionals  and 
amateurs  are  both  encouraged  to  call  Mark 
Knego,  668-0983  or  Sophath  Pak.  921  -71 66 
for  more  info.  "Snakes  of  Kampuchea"  will 
be  produced  at  EXITheatre.  366  Eddy  St.  in 
June/July  of  this  year.  There  is  some  pay. 

God  Can't  Lie:  Hear  truth.  106.9  FM. 

San  Francisco  Women  Against  Rape: 

Free  confidential  services.  24-hour  hotline, 
in-person  counseling,  support  groups, 
advocacy  with  the  police  and  courts,  and 
prevention  education.  Call  647-RAPE. 


I  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Wanted:  Legal  Contingency  Attorney  for 
and  Name  and  Address  of  Insurance 
Company  Insuring  for  Public  Liability,  the 
State  of  California  Crime  Victim  Program, 
and  Compensation  Hearing  Representative. 
Percent  Share  Basis.  Contact  David  Anthony 
Fallon.  P.O.  Box  1 91 1 73.  S.F.,  CA,  941 1 9- 
1173.  Note:  Will  Trade  Attorneys  Public 
Liability.  $4  million  Insurance  Policies  for 
any  policies. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Rates:  Classifieds  cost  $5  for 
25  words  or  less  and  $4  for 
each  additional  25  words  or 
portion  thereof. 

Call  776-0700  or  send  your  ad 

copy  to  Tenderloin  Times 
Classifieds,  25  Taylor  St.  #718. 
S.F..CA.  94102 


Freelance  interpreters 
and  translators  needed: 

All  languages,  especially 

Lao,  Cambodian,  Hmong, 

V-Mien,  Vietnamese, 
Burmese,  and  all  Filipino 
and  Chinese  dialects. 

Earn  up  to  $25  an  hour. 
Call  Zack  at  Benemann 
Translation  Center 
982-7658 


February  1991 
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AMERICAN/DINER 
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1.  Dottle's  True  Blue  Cafe  -  522  Jones 
St.  This  all-American  coffee  house 
makes  all  Its  dishes  from  scratch  and 
fresh  to  order,  including  strawberry 
pancakes,  yogurt,  juices,  coffee,  and 
soup.  Lunch  specials  offer  pizzas,  pas- 
tas, and  more.  A  senior  discount  menu 
is  available  from  9:30-11  a.m.  Price 
range:  $1.25-$8.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m- 
2  p.m.  Breakfast  served  till  closing. 
Lunches  served  11:30-2  p.m.,  Sats./ 
Suns,  breakfast  only  from  7  a.m.-1  p.m.. 
885-2767. 

2.  Elaine's  Barbecue  -  208  Eddy  St. 
This  down-home  barbecue  restaurant 
offers  grilled  chicken  and  ribs  at  very  af- 
fordable prices:  $2.95  for  half  a  chicken, 
$4.95  for  a  pound  of  spareribs.  Friendly 
atmosphere  and  generous  seating.  Price 
range:  $.70  -  $5.40.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  7 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  Sun.  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
775-3231. 

3.  Sizzler  -  398  Eddy  St.  American-style 
restaurant.  Fantastic  all-you-can-eat 
salad  bar  for  $5.29.  Sirloin  steak  for 
$6.99,  lemon  herb  chicken  for  $3.99. 
Senior  citizen  discounts.  Operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  by  Reality  House  West. 
Price  range:  $4-$13.  Open  7  days,  11 
a.m.-10  p.m.  775-1393. 


BURMESE 


4.  Burma's  House 
both  Chinese  and 
wok  cooking  gives 
vor.  Delicious  use 
thin  flaky  dough  in 
range:  $3.75-$8.50 
for  $3.75-$4.  Open 
10  p.m.  775-1156. 


■  720  Post  St.  Serves 
Burmese  food.  Hot 
a  sultry,  smoky  fla- 
of  coconut  milk  and 
various  dishes.  Price 
with  lunch  specials 
7  days,  1 1 :30  a.m.- 


CAMBODIAN 


5.  Phnom  Penh  -  631  Larkin  St.  The  top 
vote-getter  in  this  year's  favorite  restau- 
rant contest.  Specialties  include  bone- 
less chicken  stir  fried  with  five  spices 
and  sweet  basil  leaves,  shredded  green 
papaya,  diced  cooked  sirloin  pork,  and 
prawns  tossed  with  lemon  dressing. 
Beer  and  wine  available.  Price  range. 
$3.95-$8.95.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11  a.m  - 
3  p.m.  for  lunch,  Mon.-Thurs.,  5-9:30. 
775-5979. 


ITALIAN 


6.  Cafe  Amore  -  418  Larkin  St.  Elegant 
cafe  specializing  in  Italian  cuisine. 
Serves  a  variety  of  cold  pastas,  pizzas 
and  sandwiches  such  as  the  popular 
chicken  breast  and  melted  Swiss 
cheese  sandwich,  Panini  Al  Polio,  for 
$4.50.  Also  serves  wonderful  oakwood 
roasted  espresso  drinks  and  pastries 
such  as  cheesecake  and  chocolate 
fudge  cake.  Price  range  $3.50-$6.75. 
Open  7  a.m. -6  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  928- 
6955. 


MEXICAN 


7.  Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O'Farrell 
St.  Serves  fine  Mexican  food  including 
came  asada  and  fajitas,  as  well  as  sea- 
food and  a  weekend  champagne  brunch. 
Full  bar  service  available.  Price  range: 
$4.95-$11.95.  Open  7  days,  11  a.m  -11 
p.m.  for  dinner;  bar  is  open  until  2  a.m. 
397-3356. 


8.  Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana 
Taqueria  -  370  Golden  Gate  Ave.  This 
fast  food  establishment  serves  the  best 


CALL  776-0700  To  Get  Your 
Restaurant  into 
The  Tenderloin  Times 
^     Dining  Guide  ^ 


nachos  in  town  in  addition  to  such  stan- 
dard South-of-the-Border  fare  as  burri- 
tos  and  tacos.  Daily  lunch  specials  in- 
clude entree,  salad,  beans,  and  rice  for 
$5.25.  Price  range:  $2.95-$6.25.  Open 
Mon.-Fri.,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  474-4294. 


9.  Super  Burrtto  -  35  Mason  St.  A 
tiny  storefront  serving  great  burritos, 
tacos,  and  beef  terriyaki  to  go  only. 
Price  range:  $1.25-$3.50.  Open  Mon. 
Sat.  11  a.m.-9  p.m.  928-7782. 


THAI 


10.  Siam  Cafe  II  -  1298  Market  St 
Brand  new,  inexpensive  homemade 
Thai  restaurant.  Featuring  Thai  B.B.Q. 
chicken,  satays,  shrimp  rolls,  egg  rolls, 
deep  fried  whole  fish,  topped  with  sweet 
and  sour  sauce.  Thai  lunch  specials  or 
combo  specials  for  $3.95.  Served  with 
soup,  house  salad,  and  rice.  Vegetarian 
menu  also  available.  Dinner  prices 
range:  $3.95-$5.95.  Food  to  go,  or  we 
deliver  (minimum  $10).  No  credit  cards. 
Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11  a.m. -9  p.m.  (Thai 
food  only).  Sunday  brunches:  7  a  m -4 
p.m.  American  breakfast  and  Thai  lunch 
621-1994. 

11.  Vientiane  Restauran  -  250  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Serves  Chinese  and  Thai 
food  featuring  Kung  Pao  chicken, 
Mongolian  beef,  and  Kung  Pao  shrimp. 
Daily  lunch  specials:  $3.95.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$5.75.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m. -9 
p.m.  776-8780. 


VIETNAMESE 


12.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St.  A 
top  vote-getter  in  the  1989  77mes  res- 
taurant contest.  Items  include  catfish 
hot  &  sour  soup,  seafood  fire  pot,  and 
barbecued  pork  over  rice.  Price  range: 
$3-$4.75.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m.-9  p.m. 
928-5188. 

13.  First  Restaurant  -  611  Larkin  St. 
Serves  both  Chinese  and  Thai  dishes. 
Spicy  use  of  beef  and  chicken.  Price 
range:  $3.25-$5.50.  Open  7  days,  Mon.- 
Sat.  9  a.m. -9  p.m.,  Sun.  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 


*  All  restaurant  listings  art 
paid  advertisements 


FREE!  FREE!  FREE!^ 

I 

VIENTIANE  [ 


RESTAURANT j 


250  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
776-8780 

•  Purchase  of  $5  and  up 
gets  FREE  3  crispy  fried  wonton 

•  Purchase  of  $10  and  up 
gets  FREE  6  crispy  fried  wonton 

•  Purchase  of  $20  and  up  gets  FREE 
one  order  delicious  Thai  Spring  Roils. 

FREE  DELIVERY  FOR 
DOWNTOWN  AREA 
(with  minimum  of  $10  purchase) 

(expires  on  May  8,  1991) 


INTRODUCING 
The  Thai  Restaurant 
SIAM  CAFE  II 

Your  Support  has  enabled  us  to  open 
a  second  Thai  restaurant: 
Visit  the  new  SIAM  CAFE  II  at  1298  MarketSt.  (at  Larkin)  or 
the  original  SIAM  CAFE  at  807  Geary  St. 


SIAM  CAFE 
807  Geary  St. 
775-5821 


SIAM  CAFE  II 
1 298  Market  St. 
621-1994 


TRUE  BLUE  CAFE 


» 


522  JONES     SF  CA  94102     415  885.2767 


OVERALL  *  * 

food  ft  ft  ft 

Servi(«  ft  ft 

Atmosphtrt  ft  Vt 


PRICES 


Inexpensive 


PIUSES  Fresh,  wholesome,  core- 

fully  mode  breokfost 
and  lunch  classics 


Dortie's  True  Blue  Cofe 

522 Jones  Street  (between  Geary  and 
O'Farrell),  Son  Francisco 
8852767 

Open  7  o.m.  to  2  p.m.  Monday 
through  f  ridoy,  7  o.m.  to  1  p.m.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  FJeer  ond  wine.  No 
credit  cords.  No  reservations. 


BY  PATRICIA  UNTERMAN 

CHtONlClf  KtSTAUtANI  CfdhC 


POETRY&  PROSE 
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Positive  Results?  .  .  .  You'll  End  Up  With  It! 


Until  now.  I  had  not  paid  very  much  attention  to  these  last  few  words,  these  fatal  words  that  chased  me  out  of  my  home  and  into  a  new.  deadly  life.  It  has  been  nine 
months.  Nine  very  painful,  very  long  months  ago.  I  left  home  and  sealed  my  fate.  Sure,  maybe  I  am  in  a  drug  rehab  and  yeah,  maybe  I  am  making  an  effort  to  turn  my  life 
around  but  isn't  it  just  too  damn  sad,  look  what  it  took  to  get  me  to  do  it! 

Yeah,  death  is  scary.  That's  what  Hippy  said  when  the  dope  dealer  beat  his  girl  up  real  bad.  He  owed  money,  but  ya  know  how  that  is.  That  was  nothing  like  this.  Never 
comes  close. 

I  don't  know  why  I'm  so  stressed  about  it.  I  mean.  I  don't  have  the  big  one.  Shit  man.  I  only  have  this  little  virus  thing  that  causes  the  big  one.  When?  I  have  no  idea,  maybe 
now,  maybe  later.  All  I  know  is  sooner  or  later.  I'll  get  sick.  When  I  do  get  sick,  sad  as  it  is.  I'll  die. 

So  my  friend  say.  "Hey  Mary!  Why  are  you  gonna  get  your  shit  together  now  when  your  go  ma  die  anyways?" 

You  know.  I  have  to  admit,  that  is  a  good  question.  Why?  Why  bother?  Why  should  I  go  to  the  trouble  when  I'm  going  to  die?  Tell  the  truth,  don't  you  find  that  a  big  waste 
of  time? 

How  did  I  end  up  with  it?  Sorry.  I  don't  know  that  one  either.  I've  got  it  though.  I  don't  understand.  I  was  so  very  careful.  I  took  so  many  steps  to  protect  myself,  to  keep 
myself  from  getting  it.  Whatever.  All  I  know  is  that  I  got  it.  Shit.  I  even  got  tested  every  three  months.  And  they  onJy  say  to  do  it  every  six  months. 

How  strange  It  is.  So  very  puzzling  it  is  to  me.  It  doesn't  make  sense,  no  sense  at  all!  Three  months  ago  I  didn't  have  it.  Well,  at  least  it  hadn't  shown  up  with  my  test  results. 
Now  boom!  Bingo!  I've  gotten  a  positive  result.  Are  they  serious!?  There  is  no  cure.  I  will  most  certainly  die! 

They  call  these  "positive"  results? 


-Anonymous 


Squatting 


Ideas,  dreams  and 
sturdy  flames  of  fire  lit. 
burning,  crossroads,  who 
shall  remain  silent,  when 
that  soft  sounding  melody 
that  seems  to  echo  in 
the  back  of  my  mind,  begins  to 
chant. 

The  notes  that  we 
sing,  and  the  movements 
we  embrace  when  we're 
making  bve.  tears  that 
fall  like  a  river,  bbod 
that  leaves  a  rippled  wound 
infected,  there  Is  a  rainbow 
to  greet  us  when  we  make 
It  to  the  other  side 

We  choose  not  the  normality  and  the  rules 
of  a  structured,  set.  society 
Controlled.  Maybe  it's  conformity  or 
maybe  it's  called  "Anarchy."  As  bng 
as  the  name  doesn't  effect 
our  being,  then  let  us 
laugh  as  we  must 
and  worry  not  what 
tomorrow  holds  for  us 
but  what  today  can  show  us 
an  idea  or  a  dream 

-Jarred 


Clouds  surround  and  hunger 


Clouds  surround  and  hear  not 

The  sighs  of  men's  hunger 

See  not  the  crystalline 

Ocean  surface  hues 

Or  the  moss  speckled  trees 

I'll  dwell  on  hunger 

Or  the  waves  and  the  woods 

My  own  sighs  and  others 

The  strange  mass  of  caves 
llluminescent  green  and  dim 
As  I  travel  the  long  road 
Going  towards  nowhere 
It's  hurts  me 

As  I  live  and  learn  and  walk 
To  see  horns  grow  on  an  angel 


Look  for  someplace  condemned  with  boards  covering  the 
doors  and  windows.  Or  a  contruction  site  that  is  out  of 
the  way  so  the  least  amount  of  people  can  spot  it. 

Set  boards  up  so  that  only  one  complicated  way  to  get 
into  the  exists.  You  want  the  outside  to  look  condemned.  Be 
quiet.  Only  let  a  certain  amount  of  people  know  where  it  is. 

Set  traps— so  that  you  know  if  someone  is  coming. 
And  be  ready  to  move.  Ran  escape  routes  in  case  of 
police. 

Treat  squat  like  your  own  home.  The  longer  you  keep 
it  neat  the  longer  you  can  stay.  No  spraypaint.  no  breaking 
windows,  if  there  are  any.  No  violent  behavior 

Go  to  the  bathroom  in  only  certain  spots.  Respect  other  peoples  possessions. 
If  someone  has  space  they  call  their  own.  respect  it 

Use  judgement  about  entering  and  leaving.  Limit  the 
amount  of  traffic, 

Squatting  is  not  for  everyone.  If  you  do  choose  to  squat 
be  ready  for  police  involvement.  Be  careful. 


/  m 
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-Anonymous 


-Anonymous 


Hey.  Hey.  Mary 

I  know  you 
I  see  you  In  my  mirror 
I  see  you  in  my  mind 
your  so  much  like  me  it  hurts 
to  think  you  suffered  as  I 

But  you  chose  another  way  out 
You  took  the  drugs  they  offered 
Sought  shelter  In  you  mind 
But  it  was  always  beyond  you 
Somewhere  you  never  found 

Well  hell.  Mary  I  loved  you 
and  you're  always  on  my  mind 
I'll  always  remember  you  as 
another  beautiful  bird  who 
wanted  to  keep  flying 
higher  and 
higher 
until 
she  ran 
out  of 
SKY 

-Mallory 


Left  home 

Not  knowing  why 

Too  young 

And  all  for  a  little  guy 
How  did  I  feel 
Back  then  I  was 
Did  I  know 
Or  was  it  all  alie 
Not  even  old 

Well  not  as  old  as  I  thought  I  was 

Or  wanted  to  be 

What  was  the  cause 

Was  It  special 

Or  was  it  cool 

Oh.  well,  no  roof,  stereo 

Bed.  clothes,  or  a  pool 

I  guess  he  was  enough 

Walked  through  hell 

One  shoe  off 

From  the  very  first  night 

I've  had  a  terrible  cough 

The  drugs  were  great 

They  got  even  better 

Hiding  my  trax 

With  a  long  sleeved  sweater 

-Melanie 


These  writings  were  contributed  by  homeless 
youth  from  Larkin  St.  Youth  Center.  The  writ- 
ing group  meets  Wednesdays  at  2:30.  Contact 
Thomas  Landry  at  673-091T. 


Spinning  In  circles 
not  knowing  which  way 
to  go 

discovering  that 
life  isn't  just  an 
amusement  show 
reality  is  all  around 
it  Is  something  we 
all  have  to  face 
but  it  seems  that 
everytime  I  open  a 
new  door— I  end  up  in 
the  same  place 

-Denise 
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Memories  forgotten,  that  time 
cannot  release. 

Horrors  never  told,  the  cry  of  a  child. 

The  past  and  the  present  merge  till 

only  time  can  tell  the  difference. 

He  will  not  let  you  sleep. 

She  who  exists,  but  never  lives. 

Shadows  are  all  she  sees. 

they  are  all  she  has  ever  known. 

Yet  down  deep  in  darkness. 

through  the  madness. 

a  light  shines. 

She  huddles  behind  restrictive  walls 

Yet  still  it  evades  her  dreams. 

haunting  her  with  a  lonliness 

she  didn't  know  existed. 

She  began  to  search  for  her  soul. 

a  bng  tiring  journey,  in  which 

she  only  seeks  peace  and  answers. 

Hardly  touching,  yet  holding  on 

to  the  life  in  her.  trying  to  remember  what  that  is. 

-Mallory 


I  died  seven  years  ago.  and  the  only  reason  I'm  still  animated 
Is  from  all  the  preservatives  In  the  food  I  eat. 
Just  shove  the  Swedish  meatballs  into  a  nuclear  warhead 
bound  to  be  the  downfall 

of  the  lizard  skeleton  empire  kept  before  as  the  janitorbl  serrvice 
of  the  killer  bees  as  they  went  to  dinner  on  earth  three  billion 
light  years  away. 

"Cops?"  I  ain't  afraid  of  no  stinkin  cops.  "They're  just  prisoners 
In  do  nut  shops."  said  Mojo  Nixon. 

I  stare  at  the  lonely  raindrop  as  it  catches  the  yellow  glimmer  of  a  streetlamp. 
Staring  from  beyond  its  enfeebled  perception, 
at  Its  only  Instant  of  glory  during  its  final  moment 
of  existence,  while  somehlng.  somewhere,  beyond  my 
enfeebled  perception,  waits  to  stare  at  me. 

-Rhys 


Lao 
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weu  oiotO^  (Tom  Waddel  Clinic)  50  Ivy  Street  (552-2950)vtcici}jlSu-  lonMflVfiOljtt) 
qoXtnsvinuzuvranvinsziJzaeatiJUiJsij   vvv  #554-2831  rj^Unnscuuicw. 


ijiivjjjnoijjfiacmvjiJig^cijyoritiSgniJj^vjB^ 
WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  THE  WAR  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF? 


«0ij0STiiw0()otJ0v\j){OomviT)vc)f)0OiJ^D^viiJ-  ^hvunjn  uouoisoolaSas^uoa.  tso 
ca'nwjj  uijjtJi  (dcu)   :   iamnuaov?  (tfiunvd^mtivSwuven.  tncccio^amradtmsr. 

luiLievnuD^ie^nnd^M^vvitj^ztnvcilarcuivueiJij'iazwzsTi 

i^uioi  tjijtitiog  (iui):  uuqvcieoiiJijtdciiuytntJzoa.  lamolajiqxIjTironoawtSelvi 
idxjuaunuluiu. 

i/ujj  t^tjoiBovi  ill)  :  sevvd^r^vojaij^iJwaeod^smcpsevnpo^cappoSui^r^jo 


Bounchanh  Thepkaysone,  38  :  The  operation  is  justified  because  of  the  U.N.resolut- 
tion.  It  is  lime  that  the  world  gives  a  lesson  to  Iraq  by  liberating  Kuwait  Furthermore, 
Iraq  attacked  Israel,  thereby  complicating  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East 

Phom  Moeya,  59  :  War  again?  No.  I  don't  want  to  be  refugee  again. 

Savath  VorachUh,  46 :  I  support  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  Iraqi  leader  is  too 
ambitious  and  I  think  he  is  committing  suicide  because  the  world  agrees  with  the  US. 

La  Phanthavong,  78  :  It  seems  to  me  that  this  war  is  happening  according  to  the  pre 
diction  of  Buddha.  The  third  world  war  will  clean  up  the  earth  to  make  a  new  one. 

Bounmy  Bouphasavanh,  33  :  I  don't  want  to  see  another  Vietnam  in  Iraq,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  war  is  inevitable  and  the  world  should  understand. 
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CACH  CAI  THUOC  LA  4 
BANG  KEO  GUM  CO  CHAT 


NICOTINE 

bai  cua  Bac  si  Iran  Van  Nam 

Mot  each  hai^hifdc  va  mia  mai 
nha  van  16i  lac  Mark  Twain 
3a  co  lan  teri  tifcng  cho  rang 
"bo  huUhuoc  la  gua  de  dang  va  ong  3a 
rung  bo  1000  lan  roi."  Nhifng  ai  con 
neam  nea  9icu  thuoc  co  the  hieu  nha 
van  tai  ba  do  am  chi  va  co  dung  y  gi  ve 
vi$c  hut  thuoc.  Hang  nam  khoang  mqt 
phan  ba  songifdi  hut  thuoc  co  dii  tinh  tii 
thuoc  nhiing  trong  so  36  chua  tdi  20% 
thu'c  hien  duck:  quyet  tarn  ho.  Nhieu 
ngu'di  3a  bo,  nhifng  roi  hut  trd  lai.  Ho 
cho  rang  hut  thuoc  la  mot  thoi  qucn  kho 
bo.  Phan  36ng  nhiing  ngutfi  ghien  thuoc 
nan^  3eu  khong  chiu  noi  nhung  hanh 
kho  sau  khi  3a  ngimg  hut  thuoc  do 
thieu  chat  nicotine  tao  ra.  Do  do  mot  so 
nha  bao  che  3a  san  xuat  loai  keo  cao  su 
chua  chat  nicotine  gpi  la  Nicorette  Gum 
Bejpup  nhufng^ai  ghien  thuoc  nang  co 
the  dung  no'  3e  cai  thuoc.  Chung  toi  xin 
cong  hien  ope  gia  phddng  the  cai  thuoc 
hut  bang  keo  Nicotine  Gum. 
NICOTIME  GUM  LA  LOAI  KEO  GI? 

Kep  NICOTINE  GUM  cle' trong  mqt 
hop,  moi  hop  gom  96  mieng.  Moi  mieng 
keo  c6  chua  chat  Nicotine  vo*i  mot  3q 
luting  ngang  bang  2  ciieu  thuoc  Win- 
ston hay  Marlboro.  Dung  no  3ddng  si] 
phai  cham  rai  ngamnhai  trong  mi§ng 
tu*  203eh  30  phut  3e  chat  nicotine  rif  tii 
ngam  vao  mieng  lifdi  va  vao  trong  cd 
the.  Noi  each  khac  la  dung  Nicotine 
Gum  thay  thuoc  hut.  Nhb*  3d  nhdng 
trieu  chun^  bon  chon,  biit  ru*t  do  thieu 
nicotine  se  khong  con. 


CACH  NGAM  NICOTINE  GUM 
NHl/  THENAO? 

Mua  NICOTINE  GUM  phai  co  toa 
bac  sY  Co  the  xin  bac  si  cua  mirth  hay 
nha  si  cho  toa  cle  mua  .-Bac  biljt  va  tuye,t 
36i  trong  khi  dun^  keo  Nicotine  Gum 
thT  khong  difdc  hut  va~phai  bo  thuoc 
hoan  toan.  Vu*a  ngam  Nicotine  Gum 
vua  hut  rat  hai  cho  3iidng  sii.  Nen  li?ng 
bo  tat  ca  nhiing  gi  lien  quan  3en  thuoc 
hut:  diem  quet,  gat  tan  thuoc  va  thuoc 
hut. 

Cho  kep  vao  mieng  va  chi  nhai  3i 
nhai  lai  mot  vai  lan  thi  se  thay  "ran  ran 
hay  hoi  te  (c"  d  \\i6i.JToi  3ay  ngiing 
nhai,  3e  keo  dutii  lutfi,  va  ngam  36, 
hoac  ngam  ben  ma  cung'ddcjc,  "de  cnat 
Nicotine  hi  hi  ngam  vao  da  mipng  va 
Ii/di.  Khi  nao  thay  khong  eon  Je  te  hay 
ran  ran  nufa  trong  mieng  thi  lai  nhai 
tiep.  Cu*  lam  3i  lam  lai  nhir*  the  ?nhieu 
lan.  Va  nhb  ky  la  moi  mieng  keo  chi  nhai 
va  ngam  cli  ngam  lai  h7  20  "den  30  phut 
ma  thoi.  t  ? 

Luc  ban  cTau  khi  m<3i  cai  thuoc  co  the 
nhai  m&i  ngay  chi?ng  10  mieng  Nico- 
tine Gum.  C6  the  thay  moi  mieng  kep 
cho  mot  hay  hai  cfieu  thuoc.  Neu  hut 
moi  ngay  tu  10  3en  20  dieu  thi  nhai  10 
mieng  mot  ngay.Khong  nen  nhai  it  hdn 
so  lUcmg  3o  vi  se  thieu  chat  nicotine 
trong  cd  the  va  se  it  hieu  nghifm  3e  roi 
lai  ghien  hut  trd  lai.  Nhai  nhd  the  trong 
mql  thang  lien,  va  sau  mot  thang  co  tne 
moi  ngay  bo*t  3i  mot  hay  hai  mieng. 
Neu  khong  quen  rriiii  cua  nicotine  gum 
va  thu'c  su*  kho  nhai  thi  co  the  nhai 
chung  no  vdi  mot  loai  keo  cao  su  khac 
nhu*  Dcntyne  hay  Big  Red.  Ket  qua  cho 
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CHUNG  TOI  N6l  TIENG  CUA  QUI  VI 

Cho  vay  nhieu  loqi  de*giup: 

*  tl/?chu  kinh  doanh 

#  MO  RONG  THLf(i)NG  VU 

#  MUA  NHA  CLZa 

•  TAN  TRANG  NHA  HIEN  HUU 

•  MLIA  XE  H(3l/  M6l  HAY  CU 

#  GIAIf)AP  CAC  NHU  CAU  TAI  CHANH  KHAC 

Quy  v|  se  hai  long  ve  nhi§u  loqi  Chi/dng  Muc: 

TN  du:  CN  can  $100  de  mc5  mot  Chiidng  Muc  Tiet 
Ki^m  v6i  lai  xuat  cao  ma  khong  phai  tra  le  phi  dich 
vu^NO;Seryjce-Charge."  ? 
MOT  LOI  TIET  KIEM  TUYET  HAO! 

Xin  ahe  qua  hay  dien  thoai  cho  van  phong  ndo 
thuan  Idi  trong  6  chi  nhdnh  de  phuc  vu  khach  hang. 
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bier,  loai  keo  Nicotine  Gum  nay  left  hxfti 
hieu  3oi  vftijihuYig  ngiioi  ghien  thuoc 
nang  ,  hut  mQi  ngay  tn?n  mot  goi  hoac 
da  thu'bojihieu  ISn  nhdng  khong  thanh 
con^.  Nhifng  ngifdi  30  aa~hut  nhieu 
va  ^le  thuoc  vao  ch&t  nicotine  trong  cd 
the  nen  bo  rat  kho,  dung  Nicotine  Gum 
dung  each  va  voi  thdi  gian  chac  se  bo 
3iic»c  thuoc.  , 
PHlfdNG  CACH  CAI  THUdC 
BANG  KEO  NICOTINE  GUM 
Co  2  giai  3oan: 

•  chuan  bi 

•  bo  thuoc 

Can  chuein  bi  trong  5  ngay.  Thdi 
gian  nay  nen  tap  the  thao  nhe  nhan^ 
nhi/  cli^  bo  chang  han.  An  uong  nghi 
ngdi  binh  thddn^,  aeu  3an,  tra nh  Kim 
cho  minh  met  moi,  suy  nhJoc.  Neu  co 
ba  con  hay  ban  be  cung  hut  thuoc,  n'en 
3e  nghi  ho  cuhg  cai  thuoc  vdi  minh. 
Nen  cho  gia  3inh  than  nhan  biet  du* 
tinh  cai  thuoc  3e  hQ  nang  "3d  tinh  than. 

Sau  5  ngay,  bat  3a\i  ngay  thi/  sau  la 
giai  cioan  md  man  dut  thuoc.  Bat  3au  h? 
horn  3d  nhat  quyet  khong  hut  mot  3ieu 
thuoc  nab  nua.  Luc  nao  them  thuoc  thi 
nhai  Nicotine  Gum  Jthay  thuoc.  Tuy 
ghien  nang  nhejx>  the  nhai^d  10  den  30 
mieng  kep  moi  ngay.  Thdi  gian  nay 
cung  nen  the  thao,  a*i  Bo,  an  rau  trai, 
uong  nhieu  chat  long. 
NHIING  "DIEU  CAN  Nh6 

Dift  bo  thuoc  hut  bang  Nicotine  Gum 
la  mot  phi/ring  the.  No  khong  phai  la 
than  di/dc.  Cot  yeu  la  y  chi  cu'dng  quyet 
muon  du*t  hut  thuoc.  Keo  nay  thay  cho 
thuoc  hut  va  keo  nay  cung  giup  cho 
chat  Nicotine  yao  cd  the  thay  vi  thuoc 
hut,  nhiing  tiin^  it  mqt,  dan  dan  theo 
thdi  gian  h/  nhieu  xuong  it  roi  tdi  con  so 


khong  can  nicotine  trong  ngildi  mia  3e 
het  them  no  vaclo  la  I6c  bo  hut  cung  nhil 
khong  nhai  Nicotine  Gum  nda,  va  3Udng 
nhien  *3oan  tuyet  vdi  3ieli  thuoc. 

Co  tai  Ii^u  y  khoa  minh  chifng  kep 
Nicotine  Gum  clem  lai  ket  qua  tot  cho 
nhiing  ngiioi  muon  cai  neu  co  su*  hifdng 
dan  va  phoi  hdp  cua  bac  si  ho^c  theo  du* 
cac  lcJp  hddhg  dan  cai  thuoc. 

Dung  Nicotine  Gum  trong  bao  lau? 
Dung  tu*  3  3en  6  thang  la  nhieu.  Sau  3o  bb 
3ddc  thuoc  va  ngung  luon  Nicotine  Gum. 
Cung  nen  nho  trong  thdi  gian  cai  thuoc 
bang  Nicotine  Gum  thi  khong  nen  uong 
ca-phe  vi  ca-phe  co  tinh  cliat  can  ngan 
Nicotine  tham  vao  mau  va  nhu"  the  giam 
hieu  qua  cua  loai  keo  nay. 


MOT  VAI  CHU  Y  "DAC  BIET  KHI 
DUNG  NICOTINE  GUM 
Khong  nen  dung  Nicotine  Gum  trong 
cac  tnidng  hdp  neu  dddi  cTay: 

•  ngildi  bi  bqnh  tim 

•  ngifdi  bi  loet  bao  tu* 

•  phu  mi  mang  thai  va  hut  thuoc 

•  phu  nii  cho  con  bu  va  hut  thuoc 
Nicotine  Gum  cung  gay  nhiing  phan 

ling  cho  cd  the  khi  dung  no:  rat  co,T  rat 
mieng,  nac  cup,  soi  bun^,  ^ha^y  nildc 
mieng,  nhufaau,  buon  ngucoi  mua.  Tuy 
nhien  cTa"  co  43  trieu  ngiidi  My  thanh 
cong  trong  vipc  cai  thuoc7nhd  Nicotine 
Gum.  Nhieu  ngddi  khac  ke  ca  ba  con  Vi$t 
chung  ta  "3a"  cai  chide  thuoc.  Neu  thu)c 
tarn  muon  cai  thuoc  ma  cho  laTcho  bo  thi 
hay  thu'  Nicotine  Gum.  Vi  ly  do  siic  khoe 
cung  nhu*  cac  phan  ling  khi  nhai  Nicotine 
Gum  va  cac  tnidng  hdp  ca  nhan  khac 
nhau,  khi  dung  Nicotine  Gum  ma  co  sii 
pho*i  hdp  cua  mot  bac  si  la"3ieu  rat"3ang 
khich  le. 


Nguy  C6  Benh  Dqu 

^Nam  vJa  qua  *6  Cali  da  co  47  du  nhi,  tre  em  va  ngU<5i  Idn  chet  vi 
benh  3qu  mua.  Rienq  vung  Tenaerloin  aaco?3  nan  nhan.  Mua  3ong 
nay  vi  khuan  3o  se  trd  lai.  nen  cle  phong  can  than.  Co  thuoc  chich 
nguq  d  benh  xa  Tom  Waddell  so  50  dubng  Ivy  (Sien  thoqi  554-2950). 

Tat  ca  ay  nhi  cah^ chich  ngl/a  benh  dqu  luc  len  15  thang  vd  chich 
them  lan  thu  hai  trubc  khmhqp  hoc  vJdn  tre.  Khi  con  em  len  15  thang 
ma  khong  chich.  chi  tre  mot  vai  tuah  cuhg  co  the  nguy  hiem  den 
sinh^mqng  chung.  Hoc  sinh  man  trung  hoc  va  thoqt  but5c  vao 
ngubng  cub  3gi  hoc  cung  hen  chich  ngua  benh  3au  them  mot  lah. 

Chich  ngub  chil/ng  dqu  mua  nay  rat  an  tqan.  khoVig^ton  kem  va 
dang  co  san  thuoc  chich.  Cah  them  chi  tiet  xin  goi  So*  Y  Te  Cong 
C6ng  San  Francisco  (San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Hearth) 
3i<?n  thoai  554-2831. 


HOI  TET  TAN  MUI  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Thdi  Gian:  Mung  2  Tet.  -Dip  -Diem:  -Dutfng  Larkin. 
Thi/  Bay  ngay  1 6-2-1 991 .  Bat  <3au  K/  nga  tii  Eddy  va 

Larkin,  San  Francisco 


Vao  Cub  Khong  Phai  Tra  Tien 


101  tiet  muc  vui  xuan  tran  lan  khap  mua  Xuan  Hy  Vong 


2  ban  nhqc  tre  vdi  hang  tram  nghe  si  to*  cac  ndi  367ve. 

Ca  Si  Viet  Dung  Qieu  khien  chiidng  trinh. 

•  Bieu  Dien  Vo  Thuqt^ 

•  Trihh  Dien  Nhqc  Co  Truyen  Dan  Toe. 


■Dot  Phao.  Mua  Lan  Tuhg  Buhg  Chub  Tuhg  Thay.  Mqtf)qi  Lan  Lon  Nhat 
San  Francisco 

Voi  Lan  Chua  -Dau  Vang  Rau  Bac  Dan-Bau  Mot  -Doan  Lan  Hung  Hqu. 

•  Le  Chao  C(5  LoYi  Nh&t  Tai  San  Francisco  Sau  15  Nam  Ti  Nan 
 Do  Sinh  Vien  Cac  TnjbVig-Oqi  Hoc  Bac  Cali -Dam  Trdch 


IfT  JIN  TUC  CONG  DONG  NGUOl  VlgT  ccS« 


nhan  ndi  nay  la  cu"  dicfn  dung  than  cho 
nhung  ai  chong  lai  van  de  ddng  vien  vi 
ly  do  liidng  tam  va  tin  ngiiSng.  Nhan 
vicn  Terry  Wheeler  cua  nha  thc»  cho 
biet:  "V6  so  nguoi  dien  thoai  tdi  vi  sd  hai 
suy  tu'  hay  khung  hoang  tinh  than  ma 
ho,  khong  biet  goHa  £i.  Co  ngiidi  cho 
day  la  ngay  tan  the,  ke  khac  than  phien 
la  tieng  noi  cua  ho  khong  dude  chinh 
phu  chu  y  tdi."  Nhieu  ngii3i  cun^'dien 
thoai  to  ra  biic  bqi  vi  cac  cuoc  bieu  tinh 
co  tinh  chat  "qua  khich,"  mot  hinh  anh 
dude  truyen  thong  to  ve  them  mam 
muoi  mau  me. 

Jacqui  Hansen,  mot  van  dong  vien 
cong  dong  cua  to'chuc  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  dong  y  la  cuoc  chien 
da  anh  hiidng  tinh  than  sau  dam  trong 
cong  "dong.  C6  noi:  "H9  cam  thay.  "Day 
la  liic  co  nhieu  nhu  cau  ve  cac  dich  vu  xa 
h&i.  Cac  ty  nan  ©6ng  Nam  A  ban  tan  ve 
khung  hoang  cua  hau  chien.  Hq  cam 
thay  trd  ve  voi  di  vang  chien  tranh. 
Khung  hoang  tinh  than  la  mot  danh  til 
tam  ly  hoc  noi  ve  nhufng  cang  thang, 
nhu'c  dau  va  ac  mqng  lien  he  tdi  cac  vet 
thu'dng  tinh  than  do  chien  cudc  de  lai." 
Tai  mot  buoi  hop  h6  trd  tinh  than  cho 
ldp  ngiidi  ty  nan  Cam-phu-chia  d  tru  sd 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center  ba  con  da 
phat  bi£u  cac  kinh  nghiem  v£  chie*n 
tranh  "DBng  diidng  va  nhilng  sd  s&t  cua 
ho  tnloc  cuoc  chien  Trung  t)6ng  hien 
nay 

Som  Kim,  mot  thanh  viep  trong 
nhom,  len  being  bay  to  cam  nghi  sd  rang 
chien  cuftc  co  the"  no  tai  dat  My  nay: 


phi'chac  chah  se  do't  cac  ngan  khoan  ma 
tieu  ban^  va  thanh  pho  tnidc  kia  "da 
danh  de  cho  cac  chiidng  trinh  ctia 
phifdng  thi  diidng  nhien  quy  lien  bang 
se  lam  m&i  lua"dau  tien.  Cung  theo  6ng 
Welch  thing  tnidc  day  Tong  thong  Bush 
"da  ky  nghi  dinh  cho  ong  quyeh  nan 
dieu  hanh  nen  kinh  te  theo  "chieu  hudng 
chien  tranh."  Nhu*  Uie  co  nghia  la  cac 
quy  danh  giup  chiidng  trinh  nha  viia 
tui  tien — trong  do  co  nhieu  ke  hoach 
cho  vung  Tenderloin — se  co  the  khong 
bao  gid  "den. 

Ba  Mickey  Williamson  thupc  St. 
Anthony  Foundation  noi:  'Tat  ca  moi 
cap  trone  chanh  phu  se  can  cu  vao  ao  ae 
cat  giam  cac  ngan  khoan.  ±)o  la  each 
bien  h$  cho  vice  giam  thieu  tien  cung 
carj  ma  ke  chiu  thiet  thbi  va  la  nan  nhan 
35u  tien  la  giJi  ngheb  kcm."Mqt  chung 
cd  cu  the  la  Thong  doc  Wilson  mbl  giam 
rx^t  moi  thang  $67  tien  trd  cap  cho  moi 
gia  dinh  co'  con  nho  la  bddc  dau  bao 
hieu  vien  anh  noi  trcn. 

Ngay  ca  van  de  ba  con  keo  nhau 
xuong  tlifdng  k&  tu*  15  thang  Gieng  clem 
lai^con  so  hdn  1,500  ngiidi  bicanh  sat  bat 
giif  cung  da  anh  hifdng  sau  da*m  de^n  ba 
con  loi  xom.  Cd  sd  Lien  bang  trcn  "diidng 
Golden  Gate  da  la  cu*  diem  cho  nhu*ng 
ngifdi  bieu  tinh  chong  "d6i  la  6  rum  bervg 
va  nhieu  khi  gay  au  "da  lam  can  trd 
lifu  thSng  cho  ba  con  Tenderloin  va 
"diidng  pho  \i  dong  vdi  doan  ngudi  hon 
tap. 

^  Co  Hansen  cung  tiet  lq  cac  doan  bieu 
tinh  def  gay  trd  ngai  va  an  ngu*  lull  thong 


gay  thiet  thoi  cho  mQt  so'  thiidng  vu  c5 
Tenderloin.  Co  so  rang  neu  cac  vu  pha 
phach  t^i  san  le  te  cil  tiep  tuc  vdi  cac 
cuoc  bieu  tinh  thi  co  the  Cjuan  chung  se 
co  thai  do.  To  chuc  cua  co  3a  hop  horn 
18  thang  Gieng  voi  mot  lien  minh  cua 
cac  ddan  the  d  Tenderloin  gom  co  Ten- 
derloin Self-Help  Center,  St.  Anthony 
Foundation,  International  Institute, 


Quan  -Die^ 


bai  cua  Joe  Tran 
Photo:  Beth  Richardson 

Hoi:  My  danh  nhau  vcH  Iraq  cd 
dung  khong? 

Nancy  Lam 

Toi  c6  cac  ban  hien  tham 
chien 'd  Trung  "Dong.  Toi 
nghi  la  My  khong  nen 
dinh  liu  vao.  Chien  tranh 
da  bung  no  roi.  Chung  ta 
can  ho"trc)  ca'c  chien  si 
clang  chien  dau  ben  do. 


AIDS/ARC  Vigil  va  Network  Minis; 
tries  de  phac  hoa  mot  diidng  hildng  doi 
vdi  cuoc  chien  Trun^  "Dong.  N^ay  5 
thang  Hai  dildc  tat  ca  cac  to  chut  noi 
trcn  chon  de  ba  con  Tenderloin  bi&li 
tinh  noi  len  lien  he  giua  nhung  dong  do- 
la  chi  cho  cuoc  chien  tnidc  vien  anh 
giam  thieu  cac  dich  vu  tai  quoc  noi. 


Ask  the  People 


by  Joe  Tran 

Photo:  Beth  Richardson 

Question:  Is  the  US  justified  in  its 
military  action  against  Iraq? 

Nancy  Lam 

I  have  my  friends  fight- 
ing over  there.  I  don't 
really  agree  that  the  US. 
should  get  involved.  But 
the  war  is  going  on  now 
and  we  should  support 
our  troops. 


Loi  Xom  Chu&n  Bi  Len 
Tieng  Ve  Cuoc  Chien 


bai  cua  Lee  Romney 

Ngay  16  thang  Gieng  mB  man 
chien  cuoc  Trung  "Dong,  phan 
ung  quan  chung  noi  nhu*  song 
con,  nhat  la  San  Francisco,  ngan  van 
ngi/di  da  xuong  diidng  bieu  tinh  chong 
doi.  Cac  cii  dan  vunj>  Tenderloin  cung 
ban  khoan  ve  hau  qua  cua  cuoc  chien 
phan  nao  anh  hddng  den  ca'c  thanh 
phan  tay  lam  ham  nhai  vdi  ldi  hie  thap. 

T61  chile  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  phan  phoi  trong  dai  chung 
mqt  danh  sach  ca'c  dia  diem  de  ai  muon 
hien  mau  giii  giup  cac  chien  si  tien 
tuyen  cd  the  tdi  do  cho  mau  thi  cung 
thc5i  gian  ca'c  hoi  doan  khac  d  Tender- 
loin lai  van  dong  quan  chung  chong  lai 
chien  cuoc  Trung  -Dong. 

Nha  thd"  Glide  Memorial  Church  dat 
mo£  he  thong  lien  lac  nong  bong  deT 
nhdng  ai  quan  tam  den  chien  cuoc  co 
the  lien  lac  va  nha  thd  cung  hi  len  tieng 


"Neu  chien  tranh  xaiy  ra  d  day  thi  tdi  se 
phai  an  co  vi  khong  co  gi  khac  de  an. 
Ben  Cam-phu-chia  chung  toi  co  h3m 
tru  an,  d  day  chung  toi  khone  ch6 
chay."  Ngoai  ca'c  phan  u*ng  tinh  cam  va 
tinh  than  tru'dc  cu6c  chien,  cac  phan  tji 
trong  t6  chdc  cong  3png  sd  rang  cac 
chien  phi  se  anh  hddng  sau  rbng  aen 
ngan  qjjy  cho  cac  dich  vu  xa  hoi  va  nha 
pho  vua  tui  tien.  Ong  Anthony  Von 
Der  Muhll  cua  Coalition  on  Homeless- 
ness  noi:  Neu  co  mqt  lien  hdp  ve  gia 
sinh  hoat  gia  fang  do  dau  Ida  len  gja  va 
mot  kinh  te  khung  hoang  keo  dai  thi  se 
co  rlt  nhieu  ngu"di  ngu  diidng.  Bay  gicT 
t>^  con  ban  tan  pen  te  doan  vo  gia  ai 
cua  mot  so  ngddi  nhdng  ho  chila  bao 
gid  chifng  kien  mqt  hien  trang  so  vdi 
thdc  te  h9  se  phai  d6i  pho  mot  khi  tinh 
trang  chien  tranh  keo  dai." 
^  Ong  Calvin  Welch,  dieu  hdp  vien 
cua  Council  of  Community  Housing 
Organizations  noi:  "Mqt  khi  cac  chien 


H6m  15  thang  Gieng,  cac  em  tham  gia  bieu  tinh  ch3hg  chien  tranh  Trung -Dong  tru'dc  c<5  &> 
chanh  phu  Lien  Bang  tren  "^u^ng  Golden  Gate 

vuncj  Tedertoin.  Sau  do  nhieu  vy  xuong  diidng  khac  da  o  at  tiep  djen  va  hang  nga'^nguVi  da 
bi  canh  sat  cong  tay.  Xe  canh  sat  chop  den  lia  Ija  gay  chu  y  cho  gidi  truyen  thong.  Cac  yu  bieu 
tinh  tiep  sau  do  ye  on  hoa  va  bat  bao  cJong.  Ho  dem  theo  cac  bien  ngJ:"  NguVig  cpien  tub  khac 
va  hay  tranh  dau  ch6'ng  k^  thi  va  ngheo  cioi  tai  quoc  noi,"  Khong  do  mau  vi  dau  lua,"  do  la  chu 
de  c'ua  cac  van  "dpng  phan  chien. 


Ming  Lam 

Toi  khong  co  y  kien.  Qua 
ban  cong  viec  lam  an. 
Khong  co  thi  gi6  nghi  den 
dii  luan  quan  chung  hay 
chinh  tri. 


N^o  A.  Tuan 

Can  phai  chan  clurig  Sad- 
dam. Khong  thi  5  nam  t'di 
se  phiic  tap  va  rac  roi  cho 
tat  ca  chung  ta  vi  tham 
vong  ba  chu  cua  Saddam. 


Lam  V.  -Dinh 

■Da^  la  viec  cua  chanh 
phu.  -Dung  hay  sai  thi  ho 
cung  hi  quyet  clinh.  Tbi 
khong  co  quyen  lua  chon. 


Ming  Lam 

I  have  no  idea.  I'm  too 
busy  with  my  business.  I 
have  no  time  for  public 
opinion  or  politics. 


Ngo  A-  Tuan 

There  is  a  need  to  stop 
Saddam.  If  not,  in  five 
years  there  will  be  more 
and  bigger  trouble  for  all 
of  us  because  of  his  global 
ambitions. 


Lam  V.  Dinh 

This  is  Government  busi- 
ness. Wrong  or  right  they 
made  a  decision.  I  have 
no  choice. 


HDang  T.  Phu 
Kuwait  can  Slide  giai 
phong.  Iraq  chiem  cu  dat 
niidc  nay  la  phi  phap. 
Khong  co  ly  nao  mqt 
niidc  manh  hdn  co  the  til 
y  chiem  mqt  niidc  lan 
bang. 


Dang  T.  Phu 

Kuwait  needs  to  be  liber- 
ated. Iraq's  invasion  is 
very  wrong.  There  is  no 
justification  for  a  stronger 
power  to  take  over  its 
neighboring  country. 


Elene  Chu 

Toi  dong  y  vdi  bien  phag 
quan  su*  va  len  an  Iraq  da 
chiem  cur*  Kuwait  mqt 
each  phi  ly  va  vo  cd. 


Elene  Chu 

I  agree  with  this  military 
action.  I  condemn  Iraq's 
invasion. 


